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[NotTs.—Readers of Vogue inquiring tor names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should inclose 
a stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
the page and date. ] 


STEEL-STUDDED ELASTIC BELT 


Nquestionably the silk elastic belts 
are among the very choicest of the 
season's offering, and although ex- 

travagantly high in price, the perfect fit of the 
clinging fabric more than justifies the sum 
asked for them. An exceedingly smart ex- 
ample is illustrated in the first of to-day’s 
sketches. A waving line of steel beads ap- 
pears on a black foundation, deep points curv- 
ing inward from the edge, each capped by a 
trefoil motif. The large square cut-steel 
buckle, backed by velvet, is set on cornerwise, 
the shape broken from the perfect square by 
three curved indentations. The handsomest 
frock of cloth or velvet can have no more 
fitting embellishment at the waist than one of 
these novelty belts. Price, $28.95. 


IN PLAID SILK 


The Scotch influence, so noticeable in mil- 
linery,is appearing alsoin this department, the 
brilliant colors being welcomed as an adjunct 
to sombre-hued winter costumes. The second 
drawing shows a particularly fetching mixture 
in faille ribbon, bright green and sapphire blue 
being cross-barred in varying widths of white 
satin stripes. The buckle is of white kid, 
which is used also to bind the edges. The 
same belt combinations of blue 
and red and brown yellow, the latter 
being particularly For this is asked 
$2.95. 


comes in 
and 


good. 


RIBBED SILK BELTING 


Silk belting has come back into favor with 
a rush, just a bit changed, however, in texture, 
from thevariety hitherto seen. The crosswise 
ribbing is very heavy, giving richness of sur- 
face. The third illustration reproduces an 
example in seal brown, striped from edge to 
edge in white, with a very attractive oval gilt 
clasp, with open centre. Sapphire and black 
are procurable also in this style, all at the re- 
of $1.00. The 


markably reasonable price 


width is about three inches. 


ed. On the inner side is attached a little tab 
of taffeta, holding two buttonholes, in either of 
which a button on the end of the belt may be 
inserted. Convenience itself is this device, for 
how often does a belt set to perfection over 
one waist band, and refuse to accommodate 
itself at all to a frock of thinner or thicker ma- 
terial. The sum asked for this is $2.95 


PLAIN LEATHER BELT 


A straight narrow black leather belt, silk 
lined, with a square brass buckle costs $1.00. 


A RELIABLE AND INEXPENSIVE SKIRT MARKER 


of a certain make is an accurate perfectly 
balanced little machine, the nickel rod 
holding the chalk being supported by a 
heavily weighted base which insures correct 
measurement. It is less than half the price 
of the majority of contrivances offered for this 
purpose, and is recommended alike by its 
small bulk, reliability and efficiency. Price 
forty-eight cents. 


FOLDING-CASE CLOCK 


Aside from the attractive appearance of these 
flat clocks, set in a triple-sectioned folding 
pigskin case, opening to stand upright, nothing 
can be offered more compactly put together 
for trunk or travelling-bag. A fairly large 
size, measuring about five inches square, the 
face of the clock set under thick bevelled glass, 
and mounted in the best leather, costs $14.95. 
A pale tan English leather in much smaller 
size sells for $4.95. 


OPERA-GLASS NOVELTY BAGS 
These are of suéde, in either gray or green, 


and have on the outside a little change pocket 
for car fare or cab tips. Price $5.00. 














BLACK KID BELT 


There seems no general rule of width which 
is applic able to the showing of belts, for on one 
hand we have them measuring anywhere from 
three to seven inches, and again we find them 
as narrow as that which is the original of the 
fourth drawing. Black kid is laid in two par- 
allel tucks from end to end, these spreading 
apart in the middle back where there is con- 
siderable dip, the measurement even at this 
widest point being not more than two inches, 
however. The buckle is unique, twin Chinese 
coins being joined closely by a patent clasp 
beneath. A clever arrangement is introduced 
by which the size of the girdle may be adjust- 


SOLID CEDARMOTH PROOF CHESTS 


The large majority of so-called cedar chests 
are in reality made of hardwood, with merely 
a thin lining of cedar. Not so these beauti- 
fully fashioned boxes of which I speak, built 
throughout of thoroughly seasoned lumber, 
solid Southern red cedar, with heavy brass 
hinges, handles and lock, the whole eminently 
decorative as a hall or window seat, and so 
durable that it will defy this age when so 
little endures, and be handed down as an heir- 
loom to future generations. The deliciously 
scented cedar, an absolute guarantee against 
the ravages of moths, is selected with infinite 
care and handled by skilled workmen, the 


clearer portions of the much knotted wood 
being chosen for the front and tops. A var- 
nish finish adds to the appearance of the chest 
and preserves the fibre of the wood. The 
expenditure involved in such a purchase 
more than makes up for itself in the protection 
it affords to furs, blankets, and woollens from 
moths—not to mention its insurance from 
the destruction worked by dampness, mice, 
and all manner of bugs and other insects. 
Considering the superior workmanship and 
materials employed, and the handsome ap- 
pearance and practical value of these chests, 
the price is astonishingly low. A size measur- 
ing thirty-seven inches in length, by twenty 
inches wide and twenty-one inches high costs 
$12.75, which includes the prepaying of the 
freight charges. Larger sizes, up to fifty-four 
inches inJength, run upwards in price accord- 
ingly. 
NEW VANITY CASES 


The woman is not to be found who does not 
carry a powder puff of some description tucked 
away in her shopping bag or muff. These 
provide ample hiding place during the day 
time, but for evening use some more orna- 
mental receptacle is requisite. For the theatre 
or a restaurant dinner the gilt oblong cases 


are quite the most attractive, and since solid 
gold is well nigh prohibitive to the ordinary 
pocketbook, there are provided charming gold- 
filled articles which are quite as effective and 
which promise excellent wear. One in dull 
finish, at $19.75, is fitted with a mirror on one 
side, with opposite’ two compartments, one 
holding a powder puff, the other spring brackets 
for small change. A link chain forms the 
handle. 


GOLD DORINE BOX 


The little French cake of powder and lamb’s 
wool puff is proved universally popular by 
the fact that for its accommodation has been 
made a solid gold box, a counterpart of the 
pasteboard one in which it comes. This 
is a handsome trinket, fashioned of red gold 
with a ring on the back by which to attach it 
to a chain or ribbon. It will be eagerly sought 
by the many who consider the dorine a necessity. 
Price $40.00. 


DAINTY NEEDLE CASE 


A strip of pink satin ribbon forms the back 
and six cases of needles peeping from little 
pockets made by the daintiest French ribbon 
embossed in flowers, are stitched down to 
make the compartments. The case rolls up 
into a tiny bundle for the sewing bag, and ties 
with narrow ribbon; price $1.25. 


HEMSTITCHED HUCK TOWELS 


are unusually cheap at $3 the dozen, a plain 
hem costing but $2.50. 


BATH MATS 
in all white are extraordinary value at seventy- 
five cents each. Red and white and blue and 


white combinations are to be had at fifty cents. 


TURKISH TERRY BATH TOWELS 


sell for from twenty-five cents to seventy-five . 


cents, according to size and quality. 
SUPERIOR CANDY AT LOW PRICES 


It is seldom that this department encroaches 
upon what properly belongs under the head 
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of table supplies and delicacies, but the § 
that candy of the very best quality may 
bought in a certain shop at one-third the 
paid for it elsewhere, cannot fail to be of 
terest. | Green peppermint paste <clls 
for twenty cents, and is incontestably the 
article for which sixty cents is generally 
Another specialty of this departmen: is 
fashioned chocolates of all kinds, bitter ¢ 
late on the outside and variously filled 
superlatively delicious confections. 
thirty-nine cents a pound. 


NOVEL JACK HORNER PIE 


An up-to-date Santa Claus driving 
veritable red devil, glittering with frostj 
has his tonneau ready to be filled with a do 
or more presents, attached to ribbons 
the regulation Jack Horner manner. 
Xmas trees are loaded in the back and g 
lamps decorate the front. The toy ‘s in 
iously made and is one of the first in: talme 
of Christmas novelties. Price $4... 
variety of presents may be selected to fll it, 

AN IDEAL PETTICOAT 
Seldom if ever has a petticoat met with 
success which has been tendg 
that shown in the fifth ske 
This warm reception is ind 
merited, for the garment dese 
the very highest and most 
thusiastic praise. It is built 
a jersey top, entirely void 
placquet hole or fastening, 
elastic waistband slipping over 
head and shoulders. This co 
top cleverly does away with 
ging and gaping openings. 
clinging jersey shapes itself exad 
to the curve of the hips, di 
inating the least superfluity 
material or bulkiness. A spreading ful 
below the knee is supplied by taffeta silk floung 
the upper one tucked, the lower one 
plifying toward the bottom by means of 
widths of silk, each gathered slightly to 
one above. Beneath is a serviceable 4 
ruffle of taffeteen which protects the silk 
cutting and fraying. This ideal skirt, fitt 
absolutely without a wrinkle, is perfect 


giving grace and symmetry to the figure. 
cannot say too much of its merits, 10 
least of which is its gossamer weight, the 
and jersey combining to make one 
lightest petticoats on the market. The p 
too is moderate, $5.00 being its cost. 











Mrs, E. ADAIR 


t Recommended by the Medical Profession 
De of Patronized by Royalty 
lls SALONS: 
h 15 West 39th St., New York 
. 90 New Bond St., London 
y 5 Rue Cambon, Paris 
is With the marvelous Gianesh Strapping 
r ch Muscle Treatment combined with the won- 
ied derful rejuvenating Ganesh Eastern Muscle 


Vil, lines are removed, hollows filled out and 
muscles strengthened. The muscles and tis- 
sues form the padding of the skin and when 
wasted and weakened, lines are the result. 
SPECIAL TREATMEN Ifor tired and lined 













Mass. 
to Mes Adair. $5.00, 


a do stre 
ns clean, clear and firm. 
tired eyes, 

Ganesh 


eyes, makes lids white and firm. This Ganesh 
Oilis an Eastern secret known alone 
$2.50, $1.00, 75c. 
Ganesh Diable Tonic removes puffiness 
under the eyes; closes the 
‘thens and whitens the skin, makes it 


res; tones, 


Splendid wash for 
$5.00, $2.00, 75c. 
Eastern Cream, 


the greatest 


skin food in the world, feeds the tissues, 


dg 

:- keeps the skin soft. $5.00, $2.00, $1.00, 75c. 
Ganesh Fore- 
head Strap 

3. cures deep lines 

l it. on forehead and 
corne’s of eyes. 
























$4.00 


Giavesh Chin 
Strap cures 
doub!» chin; re- 
store: lost con- 
tours keeps 
mout closed 


durin sleep. 
$5.0) double 
strap $6.50 


ost ¢ 
ilt 


whitens the skin, 
it: ly refreshing, 
e used alternately) 
le a e Drops 


atments at Salon, $2.50, 
ar: ingement.) 


stpaid on receipt of asc. 


filled | romptly. 

Ladies only received. 
The Queen says: 

fe as the Bank of Eugland,”’ 


ne 
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to 
le di 
Ik 


on and Violet Toilet. Water, ~~ uis- 
$1.50, 75 cents. 
eckle Lotion $1.25 and Cxeam $1.00 


List /klet free. Consultation free. 





Bre Tes Lotion, $1.25. in coajunction with 
astern Cream, 75c, removes brown 


Lily — Lotion (Pink, White and Cream) 
re noves and prevents redness and oy 


$1.50 


cidure the whites of the 
¢ gives brilliancy to them, - - $1.25 
i ie 5 Massage and Electrical Face 


(Courses by 


“How to Retain and Restore youthful Beauty ot 
id Form,"’ a most valuable Book of 100 pages. 


Write for Price 
Mail orders 


PHONE 4384 BRYANT 
«Mrs. Adair’ 's Preparations are 
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Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 
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Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 
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their return if unavailable. Vogue assumes no re- 
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this .air was waved in zo min- 
P ithout heat, by the Magic 
Cur 


not 


FREE 


Curlers ; send 
name and address together with 
we will send you a set 


You own and 2c. 
of ‘agic Curlers 
Sil 
Fri e, 


and 


of mptly. 


tee: minutes. 
sol 


he 


“@Magic Curler Co. 
1215-1217 Arch St., Room 401 
Philadelphia, Pa. 









etter than a $2 Curling Iron. 
Mac: of specially treated French Horn. 
If your dealer or 
hair 


er Plated Sugar Shell Spoon 
This special offer is limited to 60 
day to introduce the wonderful merits of 
our ‘urlers and must be taken advantage 
Magic Curlers, when used 
acc ding to our directions, are guaranteed 
toc rl and wave your hair in less than fif- 
Millions of Magic Curlers 


*'B) Sanple Set of 2 Curlers, 10c. 


os Magic Curler 


Makes the beautiful 


Mo Wave 


and will posi- 


tively wave 
or curl your 
hair in ro 
to 15 min- 
utes with- 
out heat, 
while you 
are dress- 
ing or trav- 
eling; at 
any time 
and any- 
where. 
Small 
enough to 
carry in 
your purse. 


dresser does 


sell [Magic 


a handsome 








4A EUROPEAN TRIP 
AT VOGUE'S 
EXPENSE 


One of Vogue's readers sailed 
for Europe on the S. S. Majestic, 
on September 5th, to be absent one 
month, Vogue defra wing all charges. 

She sent Vogue the required 
number of new subscriptions in 
connection with a limited trial offer 
which we made to test the plan we 
are now making general. 

Our prige-winner 1s a resident 
of Bradford, Pa. Bradford is not 
a large city, and if she could suc- 
ceed so easily, it 1s possible for our 

readers in all parts of this country 
and Canada to enjoy a European 
trip at Vogue's expense. 

If any of our many European 
readers wish to devote a portion of 
their time to our service in a similar 
way, we will reverse the prize, and 
make it a trip to America. 

We have prepared a folder 
giving full parteutar of our offer, 
and telling how to go about the work 
successfully. 

Write us at once for this folder. 


Address: VOGUE 11-15 East 24th St. 
New York City. 








FOR 


‘Soups, Sauces, Savory 
Sundries and Beef Tea 


Careful analvsis by U. S Government 
Chemist establishes Cudahy’s Rex Beef 
Extract as absolutely pure. 


Available always for instant use. 


We furnish These Spoons Without 
Cost 
except the expense of mailing and packing. 


See Offer Below 


They are A-1 standard silver plate, superbly 
fashioned, French gray(sterling) finish, free from 
advertising, and manufactured exclusively for 
us by the celebrated silversmiths, Wm. A. 
Rogers, Ltd., 
whose name they 
bear. 












Get the Spoons 


For each Spoon desired send a meta! cap from 
a 2-oz. or larger sized jar of Rex Beef Ex- 
tract or Cudahy'’s Nutritive Beef Extract and 
10 cents in silver or stamps to cover packing and 
mailing expense. (A set of six spoons requires 
six metal caps and 60c.) When sending more 
than one cap register your letter. 

State plainly whether you want Tea Spoons 
or Bouillon Spoons. 

If you cannot obtain it, send us the name of 
your dealerand 50 cents in stamps and we will 
send you the regular size, a 2-oz. jar of Rex 
Beef Extract; or 60 cents and we will mail 
you spoon and jar. 

Cudahy’s Rex Beef Extract is sold by 
grocers and druggists. 


The Cudahy Packing Company 
Beef Extract Department 


No. 7 33d Street, 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Send 2-cent stamp for “*From Ranch to Tabie,”’ 
an illustrated cook book. 



































HE Thomas Corset represents the 

latest and best ideas in style, fit 

and hygienic construction. It does 

not sacrifice comfort to style, nor style 

to comfort, but unites in a graceful 
way these two qualities. 

The Thomas Corset is made to 
meet individual requirements. Miss 
Thomas gives her personal attention 
to each order as it is received, 

The Thomas Bust Girdle is the new- 
est and best article of this nature ever 
shown. 

Lingerie of the finest quality and 
most exclusive design can always be 
obtained. 


FRANCES L. THOMAS 
1494 TREMONT ST. 


Boston, Mass. 


Cor. of West Street, 
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[Notre.—Readers of Vogue inquiring for names 
of shops where dressing-table articles are purchased 
should inclose a stamped and addressed envelope for 


reply, and state the page and date. ] 
\ with the color of their hair, although, 
as nature rarely makes an error, its 
natural shade is almost always a better frame 
for the face than any other which could be 
chosen, had we the opportunity of arranging 
such details. Even those to whom luxuriant 
locks have been given are very apt to think 
they might be improved by a deeper or less 
pronounced shade of color. The perukes and 
wigs worn so universally during the eighteenth 
century were probably originated by some 
such desire for change and variety, but that 
was an unhygienic fashion, very injurious 
to the hair because co heating, and often not 
altogether to be recommended for cleanliness. 

A new method of dyeing is simple and very 
easily understood, seemingly harmless, and 
promising good recults. It is said to regenerate 
depleted hair cells and restore vigor to the 
scalp. If the hair be gray in parts, the rest 
which is of the original shade need not be 
touched. This is, after all,where the greatest 
utility of treatment is found, for although 
thick, silvery hair is in many cases a beautiful 
crown for a still fresh and comely face, no 
one can possibly admire the intermediate stage, 
when its color is neither one thing nor the 
other. 

A great many women who are still young, 
object strongly to the early coming of gray 
hair which is in some cases a marked character- 
istic of the family. ‘To all these a good dyeing 
preparation will appear in the light of a bless- 
ing. It is claimed that the effect is immediate 
and certain in its results; that when once ap- 
plied the color will be natural and the hair 
brightened and softened in texture, instead 
of rendering it hard and brittle, as is the case 
with the use of a caustic or injurious dye. 

Those who have been foolish enough to 
bleach their hair will be interested to know 
that the originator of this treatment promises to 
restore it to natural color, even if it has become 
faded or streaked, and to renew its vigor. 
Among other virtues claimed for it by enthu- 
siastic admirers, is that it does not stain the 
skin, will not wash off, and is unaffected alike 
by perspiration, Turkish, Russian, or sea 
baths, and may be as easily curled or crimped 
as in its natural state. A sample of the ori- 
ginal color of the hair is requested if ordering 
by mail. 

An orange-flower water distilled from French 
blossoms, and not made from synthetic oils, 
as is often the case, may be had for thirty-five 
cents a bottle. It is delightful for the toilet, 
tones up and refreshes the skin, has many of 
the qualities of a tonic, and is very cleansing. 

Almond meal,to be scattered in the water of 
the bath, is certainly a luxury, and rather too 
expensive for indulgence as a general rule, 
though nothing is more softening or whitening 
to the skin unless it be benzoin. However, 
thirty-five cents a bottle, containing enough 
meal for two or three baths, is not extravagant, 
and the preparation is very fine, free from in- 
equalities and delightfully fragrant. A larger 
size bottle is to be had for seventy-five cents. 

Simple means are almost always the best 
for repairing the ravages wrought by too little 
exercise, late hours, imperfect diet, etc. Pure 
ingredients and honest compounding are 
necessities in attaining the highest standard 
—and beware of: extraordinary or complicated 
formulas claiming to work all manner of mi- 
raculous cures. The best results are usually 
brought about by simple methods, very little 
care or time being suff cient if these be rightly 


Ery few women seem to be quite content 


exercised, and among the best means to obtain 
a clear, fine skin, is a good lotion or face wash, 
such as oneonly recently put before the public. 
It does not look as though it had half its fine 
qualities, being almost as clear as water, and 
with hardly any more body, but the effects are 
said to be all that one’s fondest hope might 
picture in freeing the skin from blemishes, 
and giving it a bright, youthful complexion. 
This lotion is guaranteed to be without the 
smallest injurious ingredients and I am told 
that it will remove imperfections of the skin, 
such as freckles, crow’s feet around the eyes, 
and wrinkles, if the latter be not of long stand- 
ing. Price fifty cents a bottle. 


COSTUME IN FAMOUS PAINT- 
INGS 


[Nore.—Beginning with the reproduction of the 
Fete Champetre, one of Watteau's best-known 
paintings, shown in the issue of 24 May, there is 
being published in Vogue a series of engravings 
from the most famous paintings, in which the cos- 
tume of the period plays an important part. It 
will be seen that some of the most distinguished 
artists of all periods have realized the artistic possi- 
bilities of even eccentric fashions. ] 


HOLBEIN’S PORTRAIT OF JANE SEYMOUR 


of England, the Bluebeard monarch, 

was the subject of no less than three 
portraits by Holbein. The one in which 
she appears to much the best advantage, hangs 
in the Louvre, and was painted at the time 
that the girl of nineteen or twenty was maid of 
honor to Mary Tudor, the Queen of France. 
Another, a mere sketch, made shortly be- 
fore the birth of her son, afterwards Edward v1 
of England, is at Windsor Castle. The third, 
reproduced in this number of Vogue, shows 
her as one of a group of four persons, con- 
sisting of Henry vu, Henry vit, herself and 
Elizabeth of York, standing at the four cor- 
ners of an altar or tomb. She wears a flowing 
scarlet robe, and on the train of the gown a 
little white poodle lies curled up. Her figure 
is stiff, the arms rigidly held, as may be seen 
in the reproduction, but some of the stiffness 
may be due to the cumbersome, heavy gown. 
Her eyes are blue, her lips thin and compressed, 
she has high cheek bones, a thick nose; alto- 
gether she is assuredly no beauty, but her 
face shows traces of the dignity and quiet 
placidness for which she was noted during 
the brief eighteen months of her life as queen. 
The assertion that “Jane Seymour was the 
fairest, the discreetest, and the most meritor- 
ious of all Henry viu's wives,” surely was the 
speech of a flatterer. Possibly there was 
more truth in another statement, that “the 
richer Queen Jane was dressed, the fairer she 
appeared,” and still less in a third, that “Queen 
Jane was the fairest of all Henry's wives, 
though both Anne Boleyn and Queen Katherine 
were women not easily paralleled,” for which 
last two assertions Lord Herbert is responsi- 
ble. In any case, beauty or not, she was a pas- 
sive, submissive wife, utterly dependent on 
the king's will, and never indulged in the sallies 
of wit and repartee for which her predecessor, 
the unfortunate Anne Boleyn, had been noted. 


J" Seymour, third queen of Henry vi 








Vogue to be dated 6 December 
will be the Annual] Gifts Number. 
It will contain numerons illustra- 
tions of new and beautiful gifts, 
which will be fully described and 
prices quoted. 
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“GLADYS” 
Price $10.00 


(Can be had in any color or combination ) 

OUR BUYERS have NOW RETURNED from 
EUROPE. 

WE ARE READY FOR FALL BUSINESS, 
MILLINERY, LADIES’ SUI1S, FURS, EVEN. 
ING, DRIVING AND AUTOMOBILE CoaTs, 
FRENCH HAND-EMBROIDERED GOWNS 
AND BLOUSES. FRENCH NOVELTY Jew. 
ELRY, LEATHER GOODS,  VEILINGS, 
COQUE, MARABOUT AND OSTRICH NECK. 
WEAR. LACE COATS, LACE COLLARS, LACE 
GOWNS, ETC., ETC. 

OUR MOTTO—“THE BEST OF EVERY. 
THING AT VERY INEXPENSIVE PRICES,” 


MAISON NOUVELLE 

“The Paris Shop” 
48-50 East Madison Street, Chicago 
(2 West Stores of the Heyworth Building) 
We issue no Catalogue—and have no Branch Estab- 
lishments—-all goods marked in plain figures. 





If you intend traveling this Season 

youneed a genuine 
Papier Poudre Book 
Made only by the 


PAPIER POUDRE, Ltd, 
23 Somerset St., London 


Leaflets of perfumed powder, portable 
in pocketbook, and applied without at- 
tracting notice or sprinkling corsage 
Invaluable at dances, golf, on journey’ 
etc., removing dust and smut, leaving 
the skin cool and delicately perfumed. 

The genuine are thinly and evenly spread on 

specially prepared perfumed paper, Bewr8 

OF CHEAP AND BLOTCHY IMITATIONS, on stiff, 

hard paper; THEY ARE WORTHLESS, 

SoLe AGENTS 


F. R. ARNOLD @ CoO. 





New York 
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A WOMAN STUDENT IN AN 
ITALIAN UNIVERSITY 


, the woman who wishes to enter an 

Italian university as a student, some 
noticeable differences between it and 
those of our own country at once become 
apparent. In the first place, a woman may 
enter any Italian university, and pursue any 
course of study she chooses, provided she is able 
to pass the necessary entrance examinations, 
not as easy as in this country, and has the money 
to pay the small fee for tuition. There are 
no sex restrictions, and yet Italy i is a country 
where but few of the native women have 
any desire for higher education. Indeed, the 
medical courses in these universities are at- 
tended by many Russian women, who find 
there advantages long denied them in their 
native land. 

Nor, in spite of the different ideas and 
customs of Italy regarding women, does the 
male student appear to regard his female com- 
panions in the lecture-rooms with especial 
curiosity. They discuss lectures quite as 
they might in our co-educational colleges, 
and in even the smaller university towns, the 
women students go about without chaperons, 
and apparently without exciting comment. 
They are students—that is quite sufficient. 
After a university course, if they return to 
their homes and quiet domestic life, instead of 
teaching or practising medicine, as a few do, 
they are generally expected fo return to the 
conventions of the average Italian girl, being 
no longer exempt from the attendance of their 
mothers, fathers, brothers, or some older per- 
sons, when they leave the house. 

Special stress is laid upon the smaller cities, 
because in these old-fashioned ideas still 
prevail almost exclusively, whilesin cities such 
as Milan and Turin, Genoa and Rome, where 
foreign influence is gradually making itself 
felt, 2 change is under way, and it isno longer 
impossible to find some well-brought-up girls 
who are allowed to go about the streets with 
no other companions than other girls of their 
own age. - But even here this is the exception, 
by no means the rule. 

In quaint old Pisa, where the writer attended 
a course of lectures on literature, there were 
perhaps seven other women taking the course. 
Each morning at half-past seven the university 
bell, somewhat cracked, as befitted the bell 
of so venerable an institution, founded by 
Cosimo de Medici—clanged to announce 
the holding of lectures. If by any chance the 
bell did not ring, one knew at once that there 
was a holiday that day, for these holidays were 
by no means always down on the calendar, 
although there was a long list, including the 
birth of prince or princess,| all the saints’ days, 
the birthdays of king and both queens, and 
great national anniversaries. The death of 
some eminent man might cause the closing 
ofthe university for one or more days, according 
to his importance, and as this might occur over 
night, one always listened for the bell each 
morning. The lectures I attended were held 
ateight o’clock in the morning, in a bare room 
furnished with rows of benches, the high backs 
of which served as desks for the students in 
the row behind. The floors were of stone, 
and the room was absolutely unheated, al- 
thouch the temperature’ during the winter 
months was often as low as forty-seven degrees 
Fahrenheit indoors and out. A high pulpit, 
with a canopy over it, was the seat, or, more 
correctly speaking, the throne of the professor. 
After the students were assembled, most of 
ther. wearing all their outdoor wraps, a door 
pposite that used by them as an entrance 
was opened, and an old man in livery appeared, 
and announced the approach of the professor. 
When he withdrew, all the students rose, and 
rem ined standing while the professor, followed 
by tae old man, his bidello, entered the room. 
As » rule he promptly bade all be seated, but 
no ne stirred until he did so. The bidello 
then took his hat and coat, hung them on 
thei’ appointed peg, opened the door of the 
pulpit, and the professor having mounted the 
step’, and seated himself, the lecture began. 

What used to surprise me at those lectures 
was the extreme slowness of the professor's 
delivery. It was possible to write down in 
longhand almost every word of his lecture, 
and most of the students did so. At the end 
of an hour the professor brought his lecture to 
4 close, rose, said good morning, and left the 
Toom, and we were then free to do likewise. 
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Solid Gold Bangles, All 14 Karat 


(1) Carved round gold, . $20.00. (3) Square edge, engraved top, - «+ $21.50, 
(2) Pierced gold with 12 ‘Amethysts, $40.00. (4) Heavy gold hg er - + $15.00. 
(5) Plain gold wire, . . . « - $3.50. 


Diamond Bracelets, every stone pure white and of highest quality : platinum mountings. 
(A) 240 diamonds, weighing 74 vy ex kts., $1200. (B) 65 diamonds, weighing 1} tos av&k - , $325. 
(C) 120 diamonds, weighing 23 sy ct kts.. -, and 10 pearls, weighing 20r; grains, . . . $600, 

(D) 187 diamonds, weighing 5) ¢& kts., . . . $880. 
We sell but one grade of diamonds — pure white and of highest quality. 


Brochure containing photographic reproductions of precious-stone jewelry mailed upon request. 


“Book of Natal Stones,” 
giving the history and 
tradition of each month’s 
birth gem upon request. 


Hall Clock, $100 
Height 8 feet, 4 inches 

Fine imported movement, striking hours and 
half hours, on deep toned gong. Gilded dial, 
with raised figures on silver ring, showing 
moon’s phases. Case of seasoned mahogany 
finely finished. Guaranteed to be a de- 
pendable time-keeper. Price $100. 


A remarkable collection of clocks of all kinds, modern 
and antique. Portfolios of ‘‘ Ilall and Mantel Clocks," 
= of ** Watches of the Better Grade,"’ mailed to any 

ress. 


To Faraway Patrons Solid Silver Tea Set, $115 


No matter where you reside, we can serve you Reproduced from an old Colonial design. Coffee pot 
satisfactorily by mail. Write us your wants holds 2% pints; tea pot, 134 pints. Sugar bowl, cream 
and we will send a loose-leaf portfolio of en- asey and waste bowl are gilt lined; ebony handle and 
gravings of the articles for which you inquire. knobs on coffee and tea pots. The beautiful simplicity of 

Precious Stones and Jewelry Cut Glass and China the design makes this tea set especially adapted for practical 

Silverware and S:lver-plate Trophies and Prize Cups . . * . : 

Objects of Decorative Art | Lamps and Electrolers every day use. Quality is Sterling 925-1000 fine. Price for 

Watches aud Clocks Insignia, etc., etc. the five pieces, $115 — most unusual value. 

We are agents for all the artistic Write for brochure of “ Everything in Silver and Silver-plate,” 
wares of The Tiffany Stud-os. profusely illustrated. 


Assortments of goods for selection forwarded anywhere on receipt of customary business references. 


Chestnut and Ninth Streets, Philadelphia 
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(From Our Own Correspondent) 


SOME ODD HATS——FLOATING RIBBON ENDS — BIRDS’ AND BEASTS’ HEADS 


SUGGEST 


L va sans dire that the Paris season is 
now in full swing. All the theatres 
have opened their doors and are crowded; 

the Ritz and similar places of meeting are pack- 
ed at five o'clock with les élégantes; the streets 
are vibrant with flashing automobiles, behind 
the closed windows of which you see visions, 
mysterious as those in the carriages of the Sultan 
at Constantinople, of laces and jewels and 
floating plumes and enshrouding veils. Paris 
itself is particularly charming just now, with 
the golden leaves that bank up under the trees 
reflecting the sunsets, and as many lights at 
dusk as there are stars in the heavens. The 
big boulevards are electric with life, and to 
look at the laughing crowds one would believe 
that there were no such things in the world as 
tears or pain. 

As regards new fashions, nothing partic- 
ularly startling or especially beautiful has as 
yet revealed itcelf. Madame la Mode re- 
sembles her devotees, in that she develops by 
easy degrees, and the tendency of the moment 
is all Empire-wise, modified Empire, bien 
entendu, with the waist long enough in front 








Walking suit of Nattier blue velvet trimmed with sabic. 
The short draped coatis cut slightly above waist line in 
Lape's trimmed with small 
Hat of green felt with mass of green coge 


back showing princess skirt 
velvet buttons 


feathers on the left side.— Paris. 


SAVAGERY WHEN WORN AS ORNAMENTS 


to suggest the curve of the waist at the hips, 
and short at the back. The long or short 
jacket is en suite, and if the hat is not the bon- 
net it ought to be, it at least frequently has 
strings that are knotted behind to float to below 
the waist, or to hang loose at their own sweet 
will, or, perhaps, are pinned about the cor- 
sage with a jewel or bunch of violets. The 
Louis xvi is a picturesque hat, and the ten- 
dency of all hats is to have the brim flattened 
down on the forehead. 

At the Capucines the other night I saw 
quite one of the prettiest hats I have come 
across for a long while—a large plateau of 
bronze-green felt, tilted up very high at the 
back over a high bandeau, with just a broad, 
pink-green ribbon edged with a tucker to 
fasten the brim down over the hair in front, 
and then slipping down behind the ears to be 
tied in a long bow and ends, while the back 
of the hat stood boldly up like a tilted plate. 
There were three great shaded roses, one high 
up on the top at the left side, the other two es- 
caping to fall among the brownish foliage that 
nestled over the ear and hair—exquisite roses, 
that looked as if they were still 
tipped with morning dew. The 
fair hair came out from under the 
hat in big, soft puffs, and at the 
side where the flowers were not, 
one of the waves was fastened up 
over the hat. The gown was of 
cream lace, great roses boldly ap- 
pliquéd on silk net, with no reliev- 
ing touch of color but the lights 
that flashed in the magnificent 
diamond ornaments. When she 
walked down the corridors, between 
the acts, she suggected a very 
modern Watteau— and she was as 
sweet as the faint perfume of violets 
she left behind her. 

A hat I should not like to possess 
—evidently my visit to London has 
left me with hats on the brain—is 
one worn sur lascéne at the Vaude- 
ville. It is simply a big white 
pheasant, with a black head, that 
sits on the hair with widely out- 
stretched wings, and looks at you 
with a vague expression in its 
amber eyes. “Troubling as the 
Sphinx,” was said of it; but ad- 
mitting this, it is also atrociously 
bad art. There is no manner of 
sense in a woman having a bird 
use her hair as a nect, and the 
deadness of the beastie, the haunting 
expression of its corpse-like eyes, 
makes it suggest a savagery that is 
out of all keeping with the quali- 
ties one associates with femininity. 
The same principle applies to many 
of the animals’ heads that are used 
to decorate fur garments. Yester- 
day I saw a woman in an ermine 
belero, trimmed with threaded 
black velvet ribbons and exquisite 
antique silver buttons—lovely; 
only all around the waist edge and 
sleeves there was ‘a row of little 
heads that looked miserably at you 
with frightened or hunted or tortured 

It is repellent. 
was at a theatre, the Vaude- 
ville also, I think, I saw a cloak 
that made me badly break the 


tenth commandment. It was of panne, 
the panne that hangs in chiffon-like folds, 
and of a deep pansy purple shade, full of rich 
gray an¢ purple shadows. 
It was very full, longer at 
the back than at the front, 
and the voluminous sleeves 
seemed just part of the 
body; an empiécement of 
dull gold bullion defined 
and came deeply on the 
shoulders, and it opened 
over an Empire gown of 
cherry mousseline, weighted 
with gold to show beneath 
a lining of pale cherry chif- 
fon veiling the shine of a 
deeper tinted satin. The 
suppleness of this cloak 
was, next to its rich color, 
its great charm—and the 
same suppleness is the great 
charm of all of the gar- 
ments of the day. Rustling 
silks, either as underskirts 
or linings, are taboo; we 
glide along in clinging fab- 
rics, of which the silkiness is 
onlybetrayed by their gleam. 
Furs are treated in the same 
way, and draped like soft- 
est cloth. 

At the Vernissage of the 
autumn Salon,to which one 
went, as one does to all Pri- 
vate Views to see the living 
pictures, there was a gown 
it would be difficult to sur- 
pass in beauty, even now 
that the season is older. 
It was of vieux bleu cloth, 
very fine and silken, with 
a jacket of guipure dyed 
the same shade, loose, long, 
open in front, the short 
waist defined at the back 
with two buttons, and it 
was all edged with bands 
of chinchilla. The same fur 
bordered the hat, that had 
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yellow rose. 
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Walking suit of hortensia broadcloth trimmed with chinchilla 


and large buttons of violet velvet. 


Piain vest and sleeves of cloth. 
falling loose above the knee. 
full drooping ostrich plumes uncuriled. 


Evening gown of black mousseline de soie over canary satin. 
draped corsage is heavily embroidered in green and gold. 
Draped sleeves finished with atiny fmll of chantilly, 
The skirt bas festoons of roses embroidered at knee with heavy band 
of green and gold embroidery below and band of black velvet at hem, 
Yellow roses and black aigrette in hair.—Paris. 


Wide revers of fur are 
bound with violet velvet, with heavy silk tassels on points. 

The skirt is gored, with plaits 
Small hat of hortensia felt with 


a tam-o"-shanter crown of the lace, and th 
gloves of gray suéde were wrinkled up to th. 
elbow. The stole was of chinchilla, fashioney 


The 
Large 


as this exquisite fur gen- 
erally is, with its markings 
arranged to form a trim- 
ming. The most valuable 
laces are sacrificed in this 
way to the dye pot—is 
dye in pots?—and entire 
dresses are sometimes made 
of it. 

Now listen to the tale 
of an evening dress that 
might have been worn by 
Elaine if she had not died 
so young—or better still, 
by the wilful and lovely 
Isolde. It was Empire cut, 
of oyster-shell-colored soft 
satin, and its square neck 
bordering and long stole 
ends were lengths of neutral 
cloth, on which were em- 
broideries of mother-of- 
pearl and black pearl. Pur- 
ple velvet passion fic wers 
trailed over the corsage. and 
crowned the wearer's « usky 
hair. The opera cloa! was 
of pale lilac liberty - atin, 
worked with conven: onal 
purple flowers. 

Paris, October, 1906. 
Aube de Sié:'e. 


VOGUE POINTS 


Ne of the mo:' at 
O tractive of the new 
small hats or the 
turban order has thesv :ge* 
tive titleof Glengarry, » hich 
quickly brings to min. the 
Scotch effect of a crea ¢ iB 
the crown top and the: uills 
and plaited rosette at left 
side. They are either of ver 
vet, or velvet and felt com 
bined, and make an extreme 
ly chic little walking hat fit 
ting well on the head and @ 
a size that the wind int 
feres with but little. 
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The ¢lily-line”’ 


ofthe rew 1906 figure—the long-flowing, 
graceful contour—is best attained and 
maintained when, in place of an ordinary 
corset cover, you wear a 


De Bevoise 
Brassiere 


The perfect bust-supporter and close-nt- 
ting Corset Cover Combined. 

Made of the most durable fine batiste, 
lace trimmed and /ightly boned. 

Beautiful in shape, it pulls down snug- 
ly over the figure and fastens to the cor- 
set clasp by means of a straight-front 
tab eyeletted, confining the bust without 
undue pressure to its proper place. 

At the back, one side crosses over the 
other, and a tape fastened at the lower 
edge is brought around and tied in front. 
This insures a perfect-fitting back, hold- ; 
ing in the shoulder blades, and prevent- ALL and Winter months suggest Chafing- 


ing the unsightly ridge of flesh over the ‘ , 
mp. of the yc Si tf Dish Parties after the Hunt, the Auto 


It is the best garment of its kind ever : 
snede'and supplics the want of women of Ride or the Theatre. @ We offer the most 
average or full figure for just this kind of complete line of High-Grade Chafing - Dishes 
asupport. It gives the tapering, close- 


fitting waist appearance now in vogue, and Accessories to be found in New York. 
Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. and is worn with charming effect under : ‘ 
the sheerest lingerie waists. q Chafing-Dishes of Hammered Copper, with 


Suited ‘> all forms, especially designed for Stout Figures, Easily laundered, Sizes 32 to 48 in. bust measure . x . . ° 
Style No. 1906.—Same as cut. Fine Batiste edged with Torchon lace and one row _ Each handles of Antique Oak ’ Nickel Silver, with 


of ribbon, Black or White, - - - = $1.00 ; ° , . 
Style No. 1911.--—With lace insertion across the front; gives a most exquisite appear- handles of Ebony ’ Sterling Silver, with handles 


ance when worn under open work or lingerie waists. This style 
is entirely new and is a most attractive Brassiére. It. is fast be- of Ivory. q Beautiful and _— Novelties 


coming a great favorite. White only . One - 1.50 not found elsewhere. 2 ” * 


Made extra long, price the same. At all corset departments, or if your 
dealer does not have them, send us his name and we will supply you direct. 


CHAS. R. DE BEVOISE CO., Sole Manuf'rs, 227 High St., Newark, N. J. WRITE FOR OUR “BLUE BOOK” CATALOGUE 


The A. B. C. of Comfort sisiiiins srestine Reed & Barton Co 


the product of the world’s largest manu- 


gen tate Rip cater hergpclagy Silversmiths and Jewelers 


= b gpetnn ae yo x covered with 
jack enameled duck, nd with rawhide, ° ° 
finest nickel trimmings. Hat box and other Diamonds, Watches Silverware 
compartments shown in body of trunk are re- uM 
movable. Has a Holland linen lined riveted 


tray with web straps. Gold Jewelry, Cut Glass 
For prices and complete description, 
write for our free book, ‘*Tips to Travel- 


ers.'’ Itshows you many new and novel e 
cles, manufactured exclusively by us. 
a Fifth Avenue cor. 32d Street 
Septepetewe: Seprtne New York 
i Milwaukee, Wisconsio, U. S. A. 


Chicago Salesrooin 46 to 48 
Adams Street. 


——— WA L O H N 
It guarantees you the quality you pay fur. 


ho ORSET RONING 
10 West 29th St. . 
iat AQRRIS & Cog. rahe C B 
rs 2 The “Bon Marche,” Paris, has sold over 
\ 9 4 25000 WALOHN-boned corsets past 


ye Hair Hair |? easing 


Write for FREE SAMPLE, ETC 


Dressers. Specialists. WALOHN MFC Co. 
Designers and Originators 31 UNION SQUARE WEST, NEW YORK 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are pleased to inform our patrons of the importation of the finest collection of 


Genuine Tortoise Shell and Amber Hair Ornaments Maud Wihr “22:3 


T 1ese goods are the personal selection of a member of the firm, while on his recent trip to Paris, y PANGLES & EMB. MATERIALS. SPECIALIST 


and, it is safe to say, it would be im ible to du licate them in this count WG, Canvases, 
y, poss P. ry. : \ BEADS D 1s * FoR Bags | AgD 10 CHAINS, woes E Recommended by the Royal Familiy of Sweden 


Fancy Feathered and Spangled Hair Ornaments Boveey suisens Wom, tomeame | Turkloh steam face massage treatment, hygienic 
Exclusive Parisian Designs. Effective for Reception and Décolleté. massage for women only. 


DISPLAY NOW ON &XHIBITION INSPECTION INVITED : - —ueea | '0 WEST 33D STREET, N.Y. 
WHOLES > L = OPP. WALDORF-ASTORIA PHONE 6367 MAD. sa. 
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A PROTEST AGAINST MALIGNING 


the pulpit with one accord trot out the moss-grown subject of 
woman's extravagance and fall to the vigorous flaying of it. 
The woman with 2 taste for beautiful apparel, like the man with a 
taste for spirituous liquor, is held up to reprobation. There is, how- 
ever, one conspicuous difference in the treatment of the classes. In the 
case of the liquor enthusiast, the dealer who affords him opportunity for 
indulgence is pilloried along with him—indeed, being presented as the tempter, is 
usually made to bear the heaviest weight of opprobrium. In the case of the woman 
who indulges in fine raiment, she alone is blamed, the merchants who cunningly dis- 
play their lovely wares to such great advantage that they fairly wheedle the money out 
of the feminine pocketbook being never so much as hinted at as a contributory cause 
of extravagance. Is such discrimination in favor of the drunkard fair? If the liquor 
dealer is blameworthy why is not the retail merchant, supposing it to be a crime (which 
is not here conceded) for a woman to be beautifully dressed? 


N”™ and again, when there is a dearth of topics, the press and 


In these diatribes against lovely garb for women almost invariably are drawn pa- 
thetic pictures of the husband and father slaving his life away to provide the financial 
side of the household dress question. The altruism of the man is contrasted, to their 
shame, with the alleged heartlessness of the wife and daughters, who are represented as 
stubbornly persisting in a mad desire to be well dressed, although warned by the unhappy 
father that persistency in their course will bring about his failure in business. Did it 
ever occur to these doleful critics what would happen if women were to give over 
fine dressing and go in for the sack cloth attire they advocate? How many millions 
of workers would be thrown out of employment? How many manufacturers, inventors, 
artisans and merchants would be reduced to straitened circumstances? What about 
real estate values if the avenues and streets were stripped of the handsome shops that 

have paid good prices for land sites on which to display exquisite 

creations and materials? What about the finances of the metropolis, 

for example, if from its annual income were deducted the taxes now 

turned into it by the owners of these beautiful shops? Every interest 

of the philanthropic and higher life—hospitals, settlements, educational 

institutions — would feel the blighting influence of a withdrawal of 

valuable support if the returns from the esthetics of woman's dress 

were to be eliminated. Ten millions of dollars the ladies of Pittsburgh 

alone are said to spend annually in the shops of New York. Suppose 

that sum were reduced to one million, and a like reduction were to 
take place all along the line in all cities. Back of the shop lives the mill, its operatives, its 
officials and its inventors. How would they fare? Any phase of the question, no matter 
how considered, will show what would be the radical decline in power, prestige and 
wealth, with the attendant lowering of the standard of living and of progress in all the experi- 
ences of life. Therefore let pessimistic critics who see only the beautifully gowned, self- 
satisfied woman, and nothing more, cease regarding her as a wrecker of her husband's fortune 
and happiness and consider what economic waste life would be without her. 
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JANE SEYMOUR 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE PAINTING BY HOLBEIN 


[See text, Costume in Famous Paintingr, page 70 ] 
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SETTLING SYBILLA 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN Up-To-DATE 
CHILD) 


(From 


BY GERALDINE ANTHONY 


(Concluded from Vogue of 8 November) 
May 1st. 


LI this time, what with 
practicing and riding les- 
and extra French 
conversation, and Stan- 
ley’ s 
camera, | 
have had no 
time to 
write in my 
diary. But I must take this rainy 
Sunday to put down the fact that 
Mr. Cruger has sent Sybilla two 
huge bunches of violets, and Lily 


sons 


new 


only one. 
May j3oth. 


This being Decoration Day, 
we have no lessons. The tamily 
have gone to the races in an auto- 
mobile Sybilla is at a 
party at Hempstead. Mr: 
I do hope we shall 


house 
Cruger 
is to be there. 
succeed in settling her soon. He 
came up to tea in the nursery the 
other day while she was finishing 
her singing tesson:. That looks 
serious. ‘They never bother about 
us small fry unless they mean 
business. I stuffed him well with 
how much Sybilla was admired, 
and how John van Etten was crazy 
about her, and I could see that 
it struck in. 
run down 


Some of my friends 
their older 
possible partis, but I say, do your 
to get them off the hooks 
and leave a clear field for yourselt. 

Stanley and I are going up to 
Fishkill this afternoon to spend 
two days with Grandmamma. We 
wanted to go to the races instead, 
for Grandmamma's idea of enter- 
taining young people is trotting 
out a lot of silver mugs and bead 
bags and stereopticon views, and 


sisters to 


best 


expecting you to be interested in 
the dead people they used to be- 
long to. However, as she is the 
only one in the family who has 
any money to leave, we have to 
pretend that we like the old 
truck. Grandmamma is always 
lamenting that Sybilla is not pret- 
tier, but I can see that her hopes 
are centred in me. 


June roth. 


Here we are in the Berkshires 
with Fraulein and Billy. Sybilla 
took on terribly about parting 
with Billy, and to do him justice 
I must say he was embarrassed. 
She made him promise to write 
once a week, and what is worse, she made us 
promise to see that he did it. From her letters 
to him I should say that she was having the 
time of her lite. So are not we. Billy does 


FOR 


VOGUE 


nothing but play he is a farmer, and Stanley 
and I are bored. ‘There is one thing about 
it, though; for once we have time to think our 
thoughts, for Fraulein is so busy writing long 
letters to her Schatz that she does not. bother 
us with lessons. This morning we went out 
and sat on a flat stone under the big butternut 
tree, and watched for garter snakes, and made 
up our minds about Eternity. Sybilla would 
rather talk horse, and Billy is too young. We 
are the only ones in the family that have any 
brains. Father says we take after him. What 


a pity it is that after I am-grown up I can only 


tT: 


HANDSOME STREET TOILET 


discuss such subjects in secret,-for of course the 
men shun you like the plague if they have any 
idea that you know more than they do. Even 
now I hardly ever talk sense with any boy but 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS SEE 
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Stanley ; it is so fatal to get a reputation for 
being intellectual. With girls it is different. 
Our set adores Mind, but we all realize that 
you must drop it when you are talking to boys. 
Stanley is the only boy who thinks I know 
anything, but he does not like to say so to the 
other fellows for fear of queering me.. Besides, 
thev would not believe it. 


June 25th. 


To-day we had a diversion. Mr. Cruger 
automobiled through here with a stag party. 
It seems Sybilla wanted him to let her know 

how Billy was getting along, as 
his letters were so unsatisfactory. 
If she only knew the time we 
have to get him to write them, 
bad as they are! Stanley and I 
were sitting on the trout brook 
bridge, discussing why one likes 
the country when it is wild and 
lonely, and why you would hate 
to live on a village street, and 
suddenly we heard that lovely 
bumping sound that a Bubble 
makes when it is going down hill 
faster than the law allows, and 
along came a Red Devil with four 
fit-looking men in it, and they 
rubbered at us, and then they 
stopped the machine, and one of 
them came back, and it was Mr. 
Cruger. We were as pleased as 
Punch, for he is really a decent 
sort, and when they all came and 
proposed to take us for a spin in 
the automobile we realized that at 
times there is an advantage in 
having an elder sister. I told him 
about Sybilla’s letters, and he told 
me how popular she was, and 
Stanley and I said, yes, she is 
just the sort to hop the twig in 
her first season, and whoever gets 
her has got to hustle. Then I 
told him how romantic she was, 
and how she had very simple 
tastes and cared nothing for money, 
and I could see him settle himself 
like a cat that has been stroked 
the right way. Always trust me 
to make the most of Sybilla’s 
good points. 

When they set us down again 
at the trout breok Fraulein was 
there wringing her hands like the 
silly ass she is. Did she think 
Stanley and I were such jays as 
to get drowned in eighteen inches 
of water ? 


July roth. 


I have not written for some 
time, because Stanley and I tried 
an experiment with gunpowder 
on the Fourth of July. While we 
went to the house for matches 
Billy came along and touched our 
‘<experiment’’ off with a piece or 
punk. Great Scott, you ought to 
see him now! All his front hair 
has‘ gone, and likewise his eye- 

brows and lashes, and most of his skin. At 
first he was a dreadful shiny pink, and looked 
sort of surprised, and his mouth was square 
when he tried to laugh. Stanley said, Let us 
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pump cold water on him, but just then along 
came a buggy in the road and a woman in it, 
and she said, Oh, are you burned? Put soda 
on it right away. So we rushed into the pan- 
try and got it (that donkey Fraulein did noth- 
ing but wring her hands).. Now that Doctor 
van Horne has come, he says it is the best 
thing we could have done, and we have saved 
Billy from being disfigured for life. 

Sybilla was having a fine time at Narragan- 


sett, but as soon as she heard about Billy, of 


course she had to come posting up here, and 
she and the doctor and the nurse are fussing 
over him all the time. I suppose no one but 
me notices how Stanley burnt his hands putting 
Billy out, and he will not let me tell; but I 
put some of Billy's ointment on them every 
day, and I bait all the hooks when we go 
fishing. 

I sent a telegram to Mr. Cruger. He is 
staying at Stockbridge, but he is here every day 
with the automobile. I pointed out to him how 
unselfish it was of Sybilla to forsake all her 
pleasures and come to this dull spot to take 
care of Billy, and I never said anything about 
Stanley's riding ten miles on an ox cart to get 
him the Henty book he wanted. 


July zoth. 


Blowing up Billy nas proved a blessing in 
disguise. Stanley and I have done the job. 
Mr. Cruger has proposed, and what is more to 
the point, he has been accepted. Sybilla is 
touched by his devotion to Billy, otherwise she 
was quite capable of turning him down. So 
here is a house at Newport, and possibly a sea- 
son in London, as the result of our labors. I 
hope the family will appreciate all we have 
done for them. Maybe I shall be a duchess 
yet, although Stanley would rather I should be 
the greatest painter in the world 


WHAT SHE WEARS 
ee a 


? I ‘He gossamer texture of the lovely ne- 
gligée illustrated to-day endows it with 
the perfection of daintiness. The outer 

robe is of white net, more or less intersected by 

lengthwise insertions of Valenciennes. This is 
imposed upon a lining of rose-pink china silk, 
the two light fabrics clinging to the figure and 
draping its outline charmingly. The shallow 
yoke is in alternations of lace and net, lace 
frills and ruffles billowing down the front. At 
the foot is a deep accordion plaiting of the net 
lace trimmed at both upper and lower edges. Fas- 
cinating are the short puffed sleeves, made en- 
tirely of the narrowest of plaitings and falling 
over the elbows in a fetching drapery. A twist 
of ribbon with pointed ends forms a tight band 
about the arm; above which one plaiting is put 
in upside down, a captivating touch. Frills 
outline the yoke across the back, being caught 
up under an enormous ribbon rosette, a coun- 
terpart of those at the front, from one of which 
fall long streamer ends. About the neck edge 
lies a tiny ruche of lace. Attractive indeed is 
this delicate fetching boudoir gown, shown in 

a shop which in every appointment bespeaks 

that love of daintiness which is as the breath 

she breathes to the fastidious woman of fashion. 
THI 


NEW THEATRE BONNET 


These are bewitching—costly in the extreme 
and tantalizingly becoming. Diminutive bits 
of extravagant and rare materials, these new 
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head dresses are quite 
the rage for wear at the 
play. What trimming 
there is is deftly ar- 
ranged to nestle close 
to the hair, so that the 
most exacting of theatre- 
goers sitting behind it 
could not complain of 
an obstructed view. The 
little chapeaux of this 
description will like as 
not cost three times the 
sum paid for their more 
substantial street and 
carriage sisters, but what 
perfection of taste and 
material are concentrat- 
ed in the wee bonnet. 
Imagine for instance 
this one, which was worn 
last week at the opening 
night of a popular play 
by an exquisitely coiffed 
blonde. A little to the 
left side of the head was 
placed a great chou of 
closely quilled white 
tulle, quite invisible 
from the back. Poised 
on this, as if for flight, 
rested a gorgeous green 
and blue humming bird, 
the long curving thread- 
like tail plumage resting 
lightly on side hair. A 
simple fold of tulle was 
laid around the knot of 
the coiffure. A second 
gem of a head dress was 
seenonthe sameevening. 
Adjusted just behind the 
waves of the pompadour 
was a straight, semi- 
circular upright band of 
wonderful pearl em- 
broidery on a_ back- 
ground of silver net. 
Huge barocques were 
graduated down to tiny 
seed pearls in the motif, 
with an occasional opal- 
escent paillette to lend 
lustre. This ornament 
finished on either side 
with a chou of tulle, the 
left one holding a cluster 
of white ospreys, which 
clung close to the head 
and drooped gradually 
toward the shoulder. The perfect hair dress- 
ing of the well-groomed woman provides just 
the correct setting for so rich a headgear, which 
would prove a sad caricature if carelessly put 
on, or framed in straight loose ends of unkempt 
locks. This is one of the styles which should 
be adopted only by the woman able to dress up 
to it, the one with a competent maid or hair- 
dresser, or herself particularly clever and pains- 
taking in self grooming. 


UNIQUE MILLINERY COMBINATIONS 


A cream felt hat, straight of brim and high 
of crown, shows in its three plumes a color 
scheme no less than perfect, and one which only 
the most finished of fashion artists could have 
evolved. Grape purple, brown and sage green 
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LOVELY NEGLIGEE OF NET AND LACE 


See “What She Wears” 


are the three shades, each in so soft a tint that 
these colors, utterly foreign to one another, 
actually blend intoan attractive whole. Around 
the crown is wrapped a coarse-meshed metallic 
ribbon, in which the triple tones are repeated. 
These vari-colored metal-finished ribbons play 
a most able part in the many wonderful har- 
monies offered in the millinery world. A dull 
mode satin felt has two-toned ostrich feathers 
as its trimming, the lower tint being an en- 
trancing grayish pink, the upper color a strong 
mode. Knots and loops of ribbon, in which 
are combined silver, pink and mode in a mys- 
terious fascinating shimmer complete it. Then 
again a very dark green and gold ribbon fences 
the crown of a ciel blue velvet hat, holding on 
its brim one single rose, while thick stems and 
leaves are laid in a vine toward the back. 








THE SCOTCH AND MOB CAP SHAPES 


It is the exeeption to find a simple street hat 
in any but the exaggeratedly small shapes, and 
this favoritism is no wonder since the saucy 
models lend a most delightful piquancy of ex- 
pression. The indented crown and very much 
compressed brim of the Scotch cap show the 
hair on either side, which is always a desirable 
point with the woman who prides herself on 
the chic arrangement of the coiffure. There 
is usually much building up at the back, which 
tilts the cap well over the nose in front, an 
effect which is jaunty in the extreme. One 
Scotch cap, Scotch only in line, since this had 
been carried out exactly, but quite without plaid 
or tartan, is made of taupe felt, with a vieux 
rose irregular wing in the side, flanked by a 
fluffy gray and white marabout quill. A broad 
buckle of filagree antique silver sprawled over 
the front point and clasped the trimming. Banks 
of brown ‘tulle propped it high in the back. 

Very much in evidence is the mob cap, the 
down-turned close-fitting brim being often seen 
in hats which are not so true to their. prototype 
in crown. Almost every toque to be seen on 
smart women is thus tremendously shortened at 
the front, and when a model is found that 
would otherwise jut out in a point over the face, 





Dark blue velvet hat trimmed with silver white feathers. 
~ 


it is so built up at the back that the point lies 
just on the forehead, presenting from the side 
the requisite short profile. Altogether charm- 
ing is a green felt cloth mob cap, the soft loaf- 
shaped crown extending in a turn-down brim, 
just allowing for the puff of the hair beneath. 
About the crease where crown ends and brim 
begins is wound a piece of pearl and ribbon 
embroidery, the ribbon being in white with a 
touch of pale green and baby blue chenille. 
Lovely is this garniture, one which in itself 
pronounces the hat far out of the commonplace. 

On the left are flat rosettes of dark green 
velvet ribbon, while floating pale green ospreys 
give hight. The brim is just a tiny bit in- 
dented at the front. 


DRAPED TULLE IN NECK OF BLACK EVENING 
GOWN 


A spangled frock, the paillettes closely 
strewn, has its neck cut square and very low, 
both front and back. Over this from the 
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shoulders is drawn a double thickness of tulle, 
forming deep V's, the square shape of the neck 
showing beneath this overdrapery. Handsome 
diamond pins hold the breadths of tulle where 
they meet and cross. The short sleeves are of 
black lace. This gown, intended for wear at 
home and for informal dinners or bridge, is 
essentially chic without being in any way pre- 
tentious. 


MINK TOQUE WITH UNCURLED PLUME 


A well-known woman wore, when lunching 
at Sherry’s the first of the month, a particu- 
larly fascinating mink hat, 
so diminutive that it sat al- 
most on the top of the hair 
and was guiltless of any sort 
of brim. On the left side 
it climbed into a point 
from which fell the straight 
fronds of a coral pink un- 
curled plume. This topped 
a lovely costume of leaf- 
brown cloth, heavily en- 
crusted with motifs worked 
in high upstanding cable 
cord with an occasional 
semi-detached flower of 
Irish crochet dyed brown. 
The skirt, tight-fitting at 
the hips, swept the floor; 
large medallions of embroi- 
dery being laid about its 
edge at intervals. The waist 
was a loose blouse in effect, 
opening over a white yoke 
of Irish lace, with a gen- 
erous bit of eibroidery just 
at the bust line and across 
the shoulder blades in the 
back. The sleeves were 
fashioned with a cape top of embroidered 
cloth, the lower portion of brown chiffon in 
wide tucks and lace frills. That the waist 
was shortened in the back into Empire lines is 
scarcely a necessary item in the description of 
this gown, since hardly any other mode is now 
worn by those who may be looked toto set the 
fashion. When luncheon was finished a grace- 
ful shawl-shaped scarf of mink was laid about 
the shoulders, adjusted merely by crossing it in 
front, one end held carelessly in place by the 
pressure of the arm. The hands and arms, 
gloved to the elbow in tan suéde, were slipped 
into a flat muff finished by a huge fur bow held 
by a cameo brooch in which gleamed the pink 
of the feather. Thus perfectly gowned, this 
woman left the restaurant, followed by many 
an admiring glance. 


EVENING GOWN OF LACE 


A yellow evening gown, made of embroi- 
dered lace in maize tones, is trimmed about the 
neck in a manner not often seen, but tremen- 
dously effective. The cut is low and very 
square, the line being carried well toward the 
arm-hole, giving much breadth. Clusters of 
small pink and yellow rosebuds, very round and 
almost stiff, so conventional is their arrange- 
ment, are set closely on the edge, slightly veiled 
in tulle, the whole treatment interfering not one 
whit with that flatness which is above all things 
requisite in an evening frock at the neck if one 
would get the smart look. Nothing is more 
dowdy or more apt to bring bones into promi- 
nence than fluffiness and ruffles, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that a general fallacy in practice 
rathefiteverses this fact. The sleeves were of 
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Pale blue felt hat trimmed with a black amazon 
plume held on the side by a silver buckle. 






white princess lace, an odd touch in the all- 
yellow gown. 


MANDARIN COATS AS EVENING WRAPS 


Gorgeous are some of the wonderful Chinese 
embroidered coats which are an ideal wrap for 
evening wear, and individual enough to be 
worn for a lifetime. A beautiful one was seen 
at a restaurant dinner, the background being a 
brilliant electric blue, the satin almost entirely 
hidden under the thick incrustations of dragons 
and serpents worked in scrolls of black and 
gold, with every here and there a glint of flar- 
ing scarlet or vivid green. 
The gown beneath was a 
black net heavily pailletted 
and the large picture hat of 
black tulle with enormous 
feathers. ‘The combination 
of brilliant wrap and inky 
gown was . extraordinarily 
pleasing. 


UNIQUE TEA GOWN 


A gem of a tea gown, 
quite different from any- 
thing seen in many moons, 
was worn by a young matron 
one afternoon for a game 
of bridge at tea time at one 
of the numerous house 
parties gathered at Tuxedo 
for the autumn ball. This 
was of orchid-color net over 
satin and chiffon of the 
same shade. The material 
vf was laid in an infinite num- 
ber of inch-wide tucks run- 
ning from the hem to the 
knee, the net opening over 
a front panel of plaited 
chiffon. On either side of this were draped 
Egyptian searfs of unusually handsome pattern, 
silver on white. The neck was cut slightly 
round, the Oriental net draping it on either side. 
Hanging at the waist was a knotted girdle of 
silver chains held by a huge clasp of antique 
silver, set with a cabuchon amethyst. Could 
anything be imagined more lovely than this 
original gown ? 





GRAY-SPANGLED RECEPTION GOWN 


On a foundation of silk Brussels net is laid a 
pattern of dull gray spangles, vertical lines pre- 
dominating in the elaborate treatment. Needless 
to say, there is no other trimming introduced on 
the skirt except for the tucked folds of gray 
velvet at the hem. The collar and yoke of the 
plain waist, severely made to fully display the 
pailletted design, are of point d’Alengon. A 
thread of flame color is laid at throat and cuff, 
in a narrow band overlaid with lace. This 
breaks the monotony of the monotone most 
delightfully. 


GLIMPSES 
Tue LaTest— 


Fad in dress accessories is that gloves shall 
match the delicately tinted evening frocks, and 
so they come to us of glacé kid, the length 
twenty buttons or more. For daytime wear, 
tan glacé kid, quite heavy and in elbow length, 
is worn /for informal excursions and shopping 
expeditions. These can be found fleece-lined, 
the manufacturers realizing this crying need 
during the winter reign of the short sleeve. 
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(Conducted by Esther Singleton, author of The Furniture of our Forefathers, French and English Furniture, etc.) 


| Nore.—The purpose of this department is to aid the mod- 


est collector in the purchase of antiques and good reproduc- 
tions of good models; to offer suggestions for the furnishing 
and decoration of special rooms in the best taste of the day, 


as well as in the styles of the past; to give information regard- 
ing correct textiles for upholstery and wall-hangings; to an- 
swer questions pertaining to furniture and decoration; and to 
supply such notes and news as will appeal to manufacturer, 
dealer, purchaser, decorator and collector. Readers inquiring 
names ot shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state page ana 
date. There will be no charge for the addresses of shops sell- 
ing furnishings described on this page. Questions germane 
to this department will be answered promptly. See fees and 
rules under Answers to Correspondents. | 


MEDIAEVAL FURNITURE 
FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 
Part I 


N order to gain a correct idea of a medieval 

I interior before the days of the early artists, 
such as Memling and the Van Eycks, we 

have to seek the quaint miniatures in the early 





NO. 3. ARVED OAK BUFFET IN GOTHIC STYLE 


XV CENTURY, FRENCH 


MSS. We generally find in these such interiors 
as shown by illustration No. 1, representing a 
bedroom in which a knight and his lady are 
seated. _It is an illustration from a poem by 
Christine de Pisan, written in the fourteenth 
century. 

In this, unfortunately, we do not have a 
complete view of the chimney-piece, which, as 
a rule, was wide and high, with the upper part 
shaped like an inverted funnel. Sometimes it 





“*small leaded panes and supplied 


contained small lateral shelves, upon which a 
few pieces of earthenware, glass, or plate were 
placed. In winter a fine fire blazed upon the 
large andirons in the hearth, and in summer a 
wooden screen concealed 
the orifice. A bench, or 
‘¢banc,"* supplied with 
cushions, always stood by 
the fireplace, and, asa rule, 
was ornamented with a 
little carving or panelling. 
The floor was tesselated, 
and by the side of the bed, 
which sometimes stood on 
a low platform, a rug or 
strip of carpet was laid. 
The canopy was always 
suspended by cords from 
the ceiling, and canopy, 
curtains, tester, bolster, 
counterpane and pillows 
were usually of the same 
color and material—often 
rich crimson, A chair always stood by the side 
of the bed, and next to it there was frequently 
a simple stand, bearing a ewer and basin of brass, 
copper, or silver. ‘The room was often lighted by 
a brass or copper chandelier suspended from the 
ceiling, or by single brass candlesticks of fan- 
tastic shape, made at Dinant. The windows 
were always narrow, finished with 


with shutters divided into two 
or three sections and covered with 
leather, put on with small brass- 
headed nails. 

Rigid as it is, there is some- 
thing attractive about this type 
of room, and it would repay 
imitation, particularly where 
economy of space is a considera- 
tion. 

Applying the French word 
movables (les meubles) to all that 
renders a household beautiful and 
comfortable, we find that the 
wooden furniture in the Middle 
Ages was extremely primitive. 
Noblemen, as well as merchants, 
constantly changed their residence, 
and, therefore, were compelled to 
carry their household goods from 
place to place in baggage trains. 
A great deal of the furniture was 
consequently made to fold, so 
that it could easily be taken to 
pieces ; the tables were composed 
of boards and trestles; the most 
essential features of the bed were the mattresses, 
pillows, bolsters, blankets, counterpanes and 
linen; and the decorative effects chiefly ‘de- 
pended upon the splendid tapestry, rugs, cush- 
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NO. 2.-—-WRITING AND READING DESK 
XV CENTURY 





ions, and gold and silversmith’s work that ren- 
dered a room both comfortable and ornamental 
in an astonishingly short space of time. All 
these articles could be carried in chests, which 
not only furnished packing- 
cases, but were used as 
seats and tables on arriving 
at the destination. 

Until about the middle 
of the fourteenth century 
the most ordinary car- 
penter could make all the 
furniture that was required 
for the lordliest mansion; 
but at this time we find that 
what we now call the joiners 
and cabinet-makers began 
to separate themselves from 
the simple carpenters, and 
to devote much skill and 
thought, not only‘to mak- 
ing more orna‘e furniture, 
but to the carving of the 
interior woodwork, such as the chimney-pieces, 
doors, windows, shutters, panels, mouldings, 
beams and staircases. 

Wood-panelling seems to have been known 
in England as early as the reign of Henry 11 
(1216-1272), and the woodwork in that coun- 
try, as well as in France and the Low Coun- 
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NO. I.--BEDROOM OF THE XIV CENTURY, FRENCH 


tries, followed the styles of ecclesiastical orna- 
mentation. The sculptor now began to take 
an important part in the decorations ; panels 
were carved into pointed arches, or the fa- 
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vorite linen fold pattern; uprights were finished 
in crockets or tufts, and upper mouldings were 
cut into open-worked tracery. 

As luxury in furniture advanced, we find 
Gothic decoration prevailing, and can see the 
same general taste displayed in castle and 
cathedral, abbey and manor-house. As the 
skill of the workmen increased, the permanent 
woodwork of a mansion became decorative and 
ingenious. Panelling was not merely orna- 
mental, but contained intricate arrangements of 
shelves, cupboards and doors. Mysterious 
doors led from wall to wall, or enclosed book- 
cases, cupboards and larders. The panelling 
was also carried into bays, to form windows 
and window-seats, and into cleverly formed 
benches and settles. The armoire (cupboard 
or cabinet) was, until as late as the seventeenth 
ceatury, usually a part of the fixed woodwork 
ofa room. The study was always a triumph 
of the artisan’s skill, and he seems always to 
have studied economy of space. Leland, in 
describing Wressil Castle, Yorkshire, the seat 
of the Percies, says, ‘‘one thing I liked exceed- 
ingly in one of the towers, that was a study 
called Paradise, where was a closett in the mid- 
dle of eight squares lattised about, and at the 
top of every square was a desk ledged to fit 
books on and coffers within them.”** René 
d’ Anjou also had a delightful study, if we may 
believe one of the miniatures, showing him at 
work among his books, _ 

A typical study of the fifteenth century ap- 
pears in illustration No. 2, also from an old 
miniature. Here a scribe, or copyist, is busy 
at a desk composed of a large leaf that by 
means of hinges could be elevated or dropped 
to several levels. In the latter case it formed 
part of the bench on which the monk is sitting. 
On the right is a reading desk, familiar enough 
to modern eyes; above this are shelves con- 
taining books, and on the left the ordinary 
window of the period, which with its tiny panes 
strikes our fancy as being so picturesque. Be- 
low the window stands a low chest ornamented 
with a little Gothic carving. 

Let us now take a survey of the general ar- 
rangement of a wealthy house of the twelfth 
century. The ground floor was devoted to the 
kitchen and cellar, kitchen offices, etc., and 
the first floor to the large hall. Here the 
family took its meals; and here the proprietor, 
or lord, held his little court and received and 
entertained his guests. At need this hall could 
be converted into a sleeping apartment, and not 
unfrequently a handsomely curtained bed had 
a place in one corner. 

Although this was the general reception room 
and banquet hall, the furniture was simple. 
There were long tables on trestles, benches, 
forms or settles with high backs, called bancs, 
one or two dressoirs or buffets, stools, a few 
chairs, some of them folding, and one large 
chair for the lord—a chair that conveyed the 
impression of dignity and authority, and which 
was in reality a little throne. According to the 
wealth of the owner, or the importance of the 
guests, the stone floor was strewn with fresh, 
sweet-scented rushes, or laid with handsome 
rugs. Hangings of tapestry, or embroidery, at 
the narrow windows kept out the cold draughts 
and the large chimney-piece was the most 
striking feature of the room. Immense logs 


burned brightly on the fire-dogs and a settle 
with high back was placed laterally by the side 
of the fireplace. On either side of the chimney 
wax candles burned in iron arms fixed to the 
wall, and a simple iron chandelier, or a wooden 
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cross containing candles, was also arranged in 
the beams of the ceiling, and added more light. 

The ordinary living room of the medieval 
house was far from being uncomfortable or 
crude. Brightness and comfort were gained 
by the extensive use of draperies and cushions. 

Many noblemen, returning from the Cru- 
sades, brought home ideas of luxury and treas- 
ures, furniture, embroideries and textiles, des- 
tined to beautify the interiors of their homes. 
Seats were multiplied, floors were covered with 
Oriental carpets and rugs; rich textiles and 
cushions increased. _ It became a fashion for 
people of ordinary means, as well as lords and 
dukes, to collect tapestries, brocades and em- 
broideries, which were kept in the store cham- 
ber, whence the choicest articles were brought 
out on festive occasions to decorate the rooms 
and also the fronts of the houses. 

The hétel de Boheme in Paris, given by 
Charles vi to his brother Louis d’ Orléans in 








HIGH-BACKED CHAIR IN CARVED OAK, 
xv CENTURY, FRENCH 
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1388, may be aketi as a type of many chateaux 
of the day. A long, description enumerates 
cellars, wine-cellars, store-rooms of all kinds 
and kitchens, also two apartments on the first 
floor, occupied by Valentine de Milan and her 
husband. [Each of these consisted of a large 
hall, a ‘*chambre de parade,”’ a large ‘‘ cham- 
bre," a ‘‘garde-robe,*’ some cabinets and a 
chapel. The windows of the halls were 13 4 
feet high and 4% feet wide. The other rooms 
were lighted by tall, narrow windows guarded 
by pierced iron-wark, and the panels and ceil- 
ings were of Irish wood, an oak of a beau- 
tiful yellow, and free from knots, which at this 
period was specially valued for both woodwork 
and fine furniture. 

There was a great deal of tapéstry in this 
hotel, such as the ‘‘ History of Charlemagne,” 
the ‘*Seven Virtues and Vices,””’ etc., also some 
cushions of cloth of gold, 24 squares of red 
Aragon leather and ‘four tapestries of Aragon 
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leather to put on the floor of the rooms in 


summer.’’ Here we find an early use of the 
word tapestry as applied to leather, and for 
many years afterwards leather; used as both 
wall-hangings and floor-coverings, was called 
tapestry. Some of them were superb examples 
of the famous Cordovan skins dyed in red, 
orange, blue, violet, green, etc., and beauti- 
fully decorated with patterns of flowers, leaves, 
and figures, gilded or silvered. Sometimes 
these leathers were used also to cover beds and 
chairs. 

As early as 1255 Eleanor of Castile, wife of 
Edward 1, followed the example of the Bishop 
of Toledo, and covered her floors with tapes- 
try, at which extravagance there was much 
sneering in England. Tapestry, however, grew 
in popularity and the French and Flemish looms 
were kept busy to supply the gorgeous pictures 
in wool. People had entire rooms decorated 
in tapestry and this was often changed every 
season, as. were the ecclesiastical cloths and 
vestments. The chambers themselves were fre- 
quently named from the subjects of the tapestry 
that adorned them. Princes and rich lords 
were great collectors of tapestry and considered 
it among their richest possessions. The Dukes 
of Burgundy, for instance, had such a vast col- 
lection that they had to keep a special court 
official to take eharge of it. Cushions were 
also highly prized and were often very beauti- 
ful, being made of silk, satin, cloth of gold, 
brocade, etc., and worked with silk and thread 
of gold. In all the pictures they appear of the 
peculiar four-leaved-clover shape, as shown in 
illustration No. 1. Constant references are 
made to them in literature, and a few of these 
with their varied and quaint spelling may be of 
interest: ‘* Whyssynes upon quelde poyntes,”’ 
(1340); “*74 curtyns and quissyns,’’ (Will of 
Edward the Black Prince, 1361); ‘<And down 
she sett her hym upon a quysshon of gold 
y-bete,’’ (Chaucer, Troylus, 1229); ‘‘Bring 
a chaycre and a qwyschene,*’ (Isumbras, 1400); 
‘Woo to him that sewen togeder cusshens,"’ 
(Wychf, 1322); ‘And ther was laid a cus- 
shyn of gold that he should kneel upon.” 
(Mallory, 1470-1485). 








[Note.—All questions under this department will receive 
prompt attention. Inquiries may be made in regard to wall 
papers, rugs, carpets. hangings, furniture, etc. A charge of 50 
cents is made by Vogue for each room described and 10 cents 
additional for each sample sent when samples are requested. 
A stamped self-addressed envelope should be enclosed. Sug- 
gestions for rooms and descriptions which have been sent to 
correspondents are subject to publication.] 


TO A. F. W., COLCHESTER, CONN. 


pitcher. Is the chair a genuine Chippen- 

dale and is the style of back unusual? 
I have been offered $25 for the chair by a 
dealer. 

Ans.—It is very doubtful if this is a genuine 
Chippendale chair, because of the heavy legs 
and stretchers. The back, however, follows 
his designs in general form with the open jar 
splat. The urn, however, is very character- 
istic of a later period, and this chair probably 
represents the transitional period between 
Chippendale and Heppelwhite. If genuine, it 
certainly should be worth the price quoted. 


I Enclose photographs of old chair and 








AN AUTUMN JAUNT IN OLD 
ENGLAND 


CHESTER SHREWSBURY-—-LICHFIELD-—“"WAR- 


WICKSHIRE 


BY WALTER T. STEPHENSON 


He autumn months, 
undoubtedly, are 
the most delightful 
season of the whole 
year for a short 
European trip, and 
yet, strangely 
enough, the majority 
ot people, who may 
also be entirely free 
to consult their own 
convenience in the 

matter, invariably elect to follow the motley 

voyagers in the early 








crowd of transatlantic 
summer, and then come trooping home, jaded 
and weary, with the backward tide of travel that 
sets in just before the weather begins to grow 
cool and bracing. 
Springtime in England is universally and 
rightly conceded to be a season fit for the gods; 
nevertheless the hazy, autumn days 
in that pleasant land have for me a deeper 
and withal are more conducive to one's 


mellow 


charm, 
physical well-being than those of any other 
period of the 
It was in September, not so long ago, that 
New York on one of _the big, 
nine-day boats of the Cunard 
took but a single class of cabin 
The voyage proved to be one of 


year. 


I sailed from 
comfortable 

Line, that 
passengers. 
the most agreeable I ever experienced on the 
Atlantic, and vet I recall how my heart mis- 
as I studied the faces of my fellow 
Some of them 


pave me 
first day out. 
turned out to be missionaries, bound for the 
Alas, the heathen! However, 
1 joyful surprise awaiced the dav, 
vhen somehow I found myself enrolled as a 
member of a close corporation of four male 
beings, and I may safely affirm that three of 
the quartette, at least, were as the salt of the 
Two were 


passengers the 
Onent. poor 


me next 


earth among good comrades. 
brothers, the third was an amiable cynic, and 
all four of us were bachelors. It may seem in- 
explicable, but on that voyage feminine so- 
fered no allurements to disturb the se- 
renity of this exclusive quartette. 

At Queenstown the cynic left us for a trip 
through Ireland, while I counted myself for- 
tunate in being able to induce the two brothers 
to accompany me part of the way on the little 


jaunt I had contemplated between Liverpool 


ciety 


and London. 

All of us, of course, know something of that 
lovely, storied and historic section of the West 
of England, with its bounteous store of Nor- 
man castles, landmarks, majestic cathedrals 
and ancient towns, all relieved by a background 


of the most perfect pastoral scenery in~the 


world. Frankly, then, I would say that this 
article is intended to be nothing mare than a 
modest record of wanderings afoot, awheel, 


and by rail, over bye-paths, sometimes that 


lead to interesting old towns and places not 
included in the customary route be- 


always 
tween the two great cities. 
We debarked at Liverpool in time to catch an 


early afternoon train over the Great Western to 


Chester, and before sundown we had formed a 
joyous and intimate acquaintance with the 
famous Rows, picturesque timbered houses, 


the sturdy, unpreten- 
\ heavy storm that 


crumbling walls, and 


tious Gothic cathedral. 
overtook us failed to dampen our ardor, al- 
hough it may have moistened our skins. 

The drawback Chester is that 
owing to its accessibility the place is fairly 
overrun by tourists for the greater part of the 


chief about 


year, apd -consequently has become vulgar- 
and hackneyed. Hotels and 
a thriving business, and the 


wed im a way, 
cuno shops do 
municipality takes care that the walls as well 
as the venerable houses in the Eastgate are 
kept in a fair state of preservation. 

Chester being so close to Liverpool is es- 
pecially well known to Americans, the major- 


ity of whom are apt to regard it as the typical 
ancient town of England. Nevertheless I 
have visited a number of places—some rather 
off the beaten track, and quite ignored by the 
average traveller—that would seem, any one of 
them, to be equally worthy of the title. To 
one of these towns I shall presently refer in de- 
tail. Meanwhile, before leaving Chester, let 
me touch upon sundry attractions within its 
vicinage, that are less strictly of an antiquarian 








low tints of autumn, and the air meant a 
fresh access of rejuvenation with every breath, 
The six-mile tramp to Hawarden, where Mr. 
Gladstone died, and the one or two miles to 
the ruins of thirteenth century Ewloe Castle, 
while but mildly attractive, from the stand- 
point of the rural pedestrian, possess greater 
interest in their objective points than is offered 
by the lovely walk to Eaton Hall. 

An hour and a half by train from Chester, 











KENILWORTH CASTLE: MORTIMER'S TOWER, OVERLOOKING THE TILT YARD 


character. On the second day of my stay I 
was left to my own devices, as the friendly 
brothers had gone on direct to London. After 
nearly twenty-four hours of rain the sun shone 
gloriously in the afternoon, and I decided to 
eschew old timber houses and relics of the past 
for the nonce, and stretch my legs over the in- 
viting country side. My first jaunt was a 
four-mile tramp over winding roads, through 
meadow paths, leafy lanes and beautiful parks, 
with recurring glimpses of the river Dee, to 
Eaton Hall, the seat of the Duke of Westmin- 
ster. 

This stately mansion, the fourth on the same 
site, seems painfully modern for England, 
having been erected as recently as 1870-82. In- 
asmuch as the owner is a descendant of the 


on the way to London, one may easily stop off 
for half a day at Shrewsbury, a place much 
more interesting to me than the tourist-ridden 
capital of Cheshire, and certainly far more gen- 
uinely venerable and picturesque, and yet, 
fortunately or not, as you please, the eager 
American tourist usually passes it by. The 
river Severn makes a horseshoe bend around 
the hilly old town that reminds one in a way of 
the Tagus, as the traveller approaches time- 
scarred, ancient Toledo in Castile. The early 
Saxons justly, if not euphoniously, called this 
site Scrobbesbyrig (wooded hill). Just be- 
yond the station to the left, rise the impressive 
remains of a mighty castle founded by Roger 
de Montgomery, a vassal of William the Con- 


queror. Baedeker tells you that the massive 








SHREWSBURY : 


doughty Hugh Lupus, who died in 1101, the 
rather ostentatious magnificence and modern 
luxuries of Eaton Hall impressed me—as a 
lover of the archaic—as altogether incongruous. 
The Hall and the gardens are of course worth 
a visit, but it war the walk there and back 
that delighted my soul, for the woodland was 
at its best with the first suggestion of the mel- 
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CASTLE 


THE 


pile has been freely restored, but that need not 
impair your enjoyment while you penetrate 
every corner of keep, tower, and verdure-clad 
pleasaunce, and easily conjure up before your 
mind's eye the chivalrous scenes of other days. 
To my keen delight I had a full hour to myself in 
the castle precincts without having the illusion 
spoiled by the invasion of a single fellow tour- 





ist. I appreciate this experience now ip 
trospect, for it happens to be almost the g 
time I was ever vouchsafed the inestimg) 
privilege of solitude in viewing a historic 

Roger de Montgomery, as the lord of 
Shropshire, built. his huge Norman cay 
where it could best defend the approaches 
the little town he loved full well, and about ¢ 
same period (circa 1075) he founded and 
dowed, just across the river, the monaste 
and Abbey Church, to which he himself y 
destined to retire as a monk, when old age fo 
bade him longer to wield a sword. Ty 
monastery disappeared long ago, but the 
recessed Norman doorway and part of ¢ 
walls of the present church are relics of {| 
original structure. 

Over three and a half centuries ago, ah 
his father, Henry vin, had dissolved the m 
astic establishments of England, Edward y 
tore down the monastery for the sake of 
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building material, and founded on the sited Tb 
the present Free Library and Muscum agfmconta 
jacent to the castle, the Shrewsbury Free Gran John: 
mar School, which is flourishing to-day as imereat 






muni 
for si 


institution, and like the still older and m 

larger school at Winchester, has been the nw 
sery of some of England's greatest intellect 
The massive stone edifice now occupied by th 
Library is one of the original school building 
Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Fulke Greville we 
among the earliest pupils to be enrolled 

this famous school, and beneath the casi 
walls these two kindred spirits must have stu 







led a 
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cient 
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ied and played together, cultivated the sangmscrib 
dawning taste for poetry, and dreamt, perhapgmcon 
of the knightly deeds that were to make theggpeoy 
names illustrious for all time. Wycherkgiuon 
Judge Jeffreys and Charles Darwin were ag Eng 





Shrewsbury boys. Since 1882 the school com! 
been housed in commodious brick buildingifists 
on the other side of town. Licht 

Old Shrewsbury itself is a curiously tangkii plac: 
maze of crooked streets, lanes, blind alleys spell 
stone bridges, running vp and down hill Wa 
every direction. For this, as well as for othgifhend 
reasons, the numerous medieval houses wil 
half-timbered fronts seemed far more the 
thing to me than those of Chester. 

A charming walk of three and a half 
from Shrewsbury to the north brings one 
Battlefield Church, erected by Henry w 
mark the scene of the conflict in which 
overthrew Hotspur and his allies in 14 
Sir John Falstaff it was who, according to 
own stout declaration, “fought a long hour 
Shrewsbury clock,” on this memorable 
casion. I retain but one unpleasant reo 
lection of Shrewsbury, and that is the cal 
so famed in song and story. It is suffic 
to state that in their dry and mortar-like fo 
ation they in no way resemble the kind t 
mother used to make. 

About fifty miles due east from Shre 
bury lies Lichfield, another of England's 4 
towns but slightly known to Americans. 
less venerable than either Chester or Shre 
bury, Lichfield is a tiny little place of scare 
8,000 inhabitants, that while unable to bo 
of medieval remains, retains in a singular @ 
gree the delicate, old-fashioned charm of 1 
eighteenth century; that contains really 1 
#most exquisite minor Gothic cathedral in Hay 
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world, and that is, moreover, the place wheal obvi 
Samuel Johnson first saw the light, and whegg hill, 
Joseph Addison and David Garrick spent the@g pasture 
school days. No wonder the Lichfiel Jians ag ating | 


puffed with civic pride. a x 


To reach Lichfield from Shrewsbury jj and 
have to change cars at Birmingham, and ai] quec 
a glimpse of that crowded, bustling mas@Jand tip 


facturing centre I found it a blessed relief WL ren 


arrive at sleepy old Lichfield on a cold amg call 
rainy Saturday evening, to regisicf lat that th 
at The George, that ancient hostelry whe@§ their | 
Farquhar laid the scenes of The Bea™j upon vy 
Stratagem, and then to partake, in soli with ‘h 
state, of a perfect chop and a mug of “bitte vivec f 
to the soothing accompaniment of wind 


actu.itt 
rain without, and crackling logs insid: Thus 

Late that night, despite the warring “Wor, | 
ments, I strolled over to the cathedra! clos @ pile to 


contemplate the noble three spires against @ and wh 
murky sky. I thought myself absolutely aloo mitt: d 

when suddenly I stumbled upon a queer huma Leic st 
object wrapped in a voluminous cloak and bei Scot: hi 


ing a lantern and a formidable staff. Bem My ww. 
abruptly challenged by this individual, I ple so ama 
ed for mercy as a foreigner with such suct#§! dared 
that for the next hour Dogberry and I wer - s 
may t 













yamon and Pythias. This unique and gar- 

sus survival of the watchman of long ago had 
allied the hours in and about the cathedral 
Jose for thirty add years, after having retired 
» veteran from the English army. Under 
gberry’s guidance, then, I explored every 
ook and corner of the close as well as of the 
Palace Gardens, and even visited some gloomy 
aves, or cells, in the ancient walls, which con- 
ained instruments of torture and rusty weap- 



















elf w ‘ 
1ge foggmons that had been put to cruel use in the days 
|. Telgpwhen the episcopal precincts were ruthlessly 
he nvaded by Cromwell's vandals. The fol- 
of tufowing day I devoted most of my time to the 
of tmnside of the cathedral, but, after all, my 
liveliest recollections of Lichfield will ever be 
>, afgo! that stormy night in company with Dog- 
¢ malberry on his rounds, listening to gruesome 
ard Wvarns and the periodic sonorous repetitions 
of pot “All's well!” 
site A The quaint little market place of Lichfield 
contains three interesting memorials of Dr. 
Johnson: first, the humble house in which the 
reat lexicographer was born, which is now 







pal property, and may be inspected 
rence; second, the colossal statue erect- 
1838, with bas-reliefs on the pedestal, of 
from Johnson's life; and finally the an- 
lhree Crowns Inn, whose host, Wilkins, 
time was a crony of the Doctor's and 
Johnson always stopped when he re- 
his native city. The gentle, peaceful 
charm of Lichfield and its environs is inde- 
scribable; the very inhabitants, whom John- 
in once described as “the most sober, decent 
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e thampeople in England, the genteelest in propor- 
herkaition t. their wealth, and who spoke the purest 
re alam Eng seem of a past century, and of 
ol hafcommerce and manufacturing and of tour- 
ilding@MM ists one may see scarcely a sign. Some day 
Lichticld may be discovered. M@anwhile the 
angle place ontentedly rests under the beneficent 
ys aimspell of the eighteenth century. 
hill @ Warwickshire, as everyone knows, compre- 
r othmhends one of the most beautiful and storied 
s wilsections of Old England. In the present 
he ri™marticle I intend merely to touch upon one or 
two personal experiences that are not likely to 
F milf have been included in the itinerary of the aver- 








age traveler. To begin with, I tramped for 
a week or more over nearly every portion of 
Warwickshire, and thereby enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of occasional escape from hordes of 
frantic tourists that stop off here for a breathing 
spell in the run from Liverpool to London, or 
vice-versa. One cloudless morning I started off 
betimes on the incomparable walk of five miles, 
through a pastoral paradise, from Warwick 
to Kenilworth. It is William Winter, I think, 
in his Gray Days and Gold, who refers to the 
old saying that the only walk in all England 
that-eam be compared to the route from War- 
wick to Kenilworth is that’ from Kenilworth 
to Warwick. A mile and a half on the road 
the pedestrian may take a turn to the right in 
the woods to visit the famous Cliffe and cave of 
the doughty Guy of Warwick, where that leg- 
endary hero went to live as an anchorite after 
his return from the Holy Land, and where he 
finally died and was buried by the side of his 
faithful wife, the Countess Felice. 

Having discharged somewhat hurriedly my 
obvious duty to Guy’s memory, I sped on, up 
whem hill, and down dale, past lovely meadows and 
thea pastures still clad in emerald, where rumuin- 


one 


ich 















to 
our 


dt 


I's d 


ar & 


ps a ating kine gazed upon the happy pilgrim with 
a sort of placid contempt, by quaint farms 
y m@ and sequestered manors, until I reached the 
aid queer, straggling little village of Kenilworth, 
nao@ and tinally, in five minutes, the Castle. 
ief @ I remember reading a novel some years ago 
| af calle’ The Enchanted, in which it was set forth 
lai that ‘he two heroes had cultivated so highly 
vhe@ their psychical powers of imagination that 
eal] Upon visiting any place immortally associated 
ia with ‘he past, the original episode could be re- 
iter vive for their visual delectation in apparent 
| ag actu itv. 

Ti us, these two young men came to Kenil- 
| wort. Castle, and presto! in two minutes the 
st HH pile tood before them as in Elizabeth's time; 
at @ and what was more marvelous, they were per- 
Wom Mitt to gaze upon that superb féte given by 
wa Leic ster in honor of the Virgin Queen, which 

Scot’ has described with such wonderful charm. 





My 


Wa 


wn powers of imagination had developed 
\azingly since my arrival in England that 
I dered make the attempt to conjure up the 
same scene for my sole benefit, and I trust 
Imey be believed when I state that during the 









next hour I beheld the whole sumptuous pa- 

geant of the year 1575,exactly as depicted in the 
pages of Scott, and even had glimpses of the 
gigantic porter and Flibbertigibbet, besides 
witnessing the painful meeting between the 
suspicious Elizabeth and poor Amy Robsart in 
the Grotto. If the reader refuses to credit 
this, I can only say: Try it yourself! 

The majestic ruin of Kenilworth Castle— 
probably the most famous in the world—which 
was founded by Geoffrey Clinton in 1120, and 
was held successively by Simon de Montfort 
and John of Gaunt centuries before it attained 
the zenith of its glory, under the régime of 
Elizabeth's favorite, might, even to-day, be 
almost as it was, if Cromwell's iconoclastic 
soldiers had not done their best to raze the 
entire building to the ground. 

I wish I had space here to tell of other de- 
lightful tramps in Warwickshire; of those, for 
example, from Kenilworth to Coventry—an 
ancient town that fairly teems with medieval 
associations and remains—from Warwick to 
Leamington—and best of all, from Warwick 
to Stratford, past Charlecote, whzre once upon 
a time a lad named Will Shakespeare was haled 
before the Squire-Justice for poaching. 

Subsequently, too, I spent profitable days, 
awheel and afoot, in Oxford and Windsor, 
following the footsteps of Dickens in and 
about London, through the cathedral towns 
of the eastern counties, and in exploring 
Kent, Surrey and Hampshire. I walked when- 
ever it was feasible, or I had the time; 
otherwise I took the train or hired a wheel. 
Walking, after all, remains one of the finest 
modes of exercise in the world for man or 
woman, and unquestionably, it is the best way 
to see the country. At the same time, I freely 
concede that hoth wheeling and motoring have 
their peculiar charms and advantages, that is, 
when not practised for the mere sake of speed- 
ing. As a matter of possible interest to others, 
I would say that the expenses of such a trip, 
covering three months, amounted to less than 


$450. 


MODERN MEXICO 


ADVANCES IN EDUCATION SECURING PRO- 


GRESS AND PROSPERITY 


south of the American border, is noted for 

its delightful, uniform climate, for its ex- 
cellent fruits and vegetables, mountain-spring 
supply of water, and a modern water and sewer- 
age system. Its beautiful parks are the attrac- 
tion of visitors and travellers. Being a railroad 
centre, the large agricultural, mining, and 


G‘eowet situated in Mexico, about 235 miles 


advancement in the educational facilities and 
the wonderful progress apparent in all branches 
of industry. He uttered words of wisdom 
when he told the Machinists’ Union, when 
they recently called upon him, in reference to 
the settlement’ of their grievances, that the 
Government respected the right of men to 





LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL 
See text, Travel 


refuse to work or to accept wages which they 
thought too low; that these rights would al- 
ways be respected, but that they must not for- 
get the protection of the Government could 
only be thrown around those who maintained 
a peaceful attitude and refrained from dis- 
turbing public order; that to assure the con- 
tinuance of progress and the development of 
the national resources it was quite indispens- 
able that all capital, whether native or foreign, 
invested in undertakings profitable to the 
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EASTGATE, CHESTER 


See text, Travel 


manufacturing interests, where a considerable 
amount of American capital is invested, place 
the capital city of Coahuila in the front rank 
as a business centre. It has from 30,000 to 
35,000 people, a healthy climate, is well and 
ably governed, and is one of the most peaceful 
cities of its size on this continent. 

President Diaz has done much to secure the 
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country, should be guaranteed and protected 
in its just rights; that to hamper the operations 
of companies and to allow unjust demands to 
be made upon them would bring harm to the 
whole country, and likewise to the working- 
men. 

The President reminded the workingmen 
that the Government, while respecting their 








just rights, would apply severe measures in 
case it became necessary to maintain the public 
peace. Thus the machinists, and through 
them the workingmen of Mexico, were plainly 
convinced of the President's impartial ‘feelings, 
of his sense of and determination to secure 
justice, and peacefully resumed work. 

Mexico's proximity to the 
United States, the mutual in- 
terest of citizens of both coun- 
tries in its opportunities, and 
in the numerous enterprises, 
render it necessary that capital 
be safe and that the laws be 
obeyed. The exports, imports, 
and railway travel are con- 
stantly increasing—so much so 
thatthe Mexico of to-day prom- 
ises to be one of the most 
enlightened and advanced coun- 
tries in the world. 





RUBBER SUPPLY 


WORLD'S CROP THIS YEAR WORTH 
ONE HUNDRED MILLION 
DOLLARS 


He following compila- 
tion of a Madagascar 
journal on the world’s 

supply and production of rubber 
is interesting. The automobile, 
bicycle, and electrical indus- 
tries are:consuming more and 
more rubber, and the price of 
the raw material increases daily. 
To cite only one example: That 
produced in the Belgian Kongo, 
called red kaisai, which brought 
$1.54 per kilogram (2.2 pounds) 
in 1902, has this year been sold 
at $2.38 per kilogram. 

In the Bulletin Economique, 
of Indo-China, Messrs. Brenier 
& Claveric estimate the world’s 
supply at 57,000 tons, of which 
334 per cent was produced in 
South America, and 214 per cent in Africa. 
French West Africa produced nearly 7,000 tons, 
against less than 6,000 tons produced in the Bel- 
gian Kongo, and 3,000 tons from the French 
Kongo possessions. It is well known that the 
rubber market at Bordeaux increases in impor- 
tance annually. The world's net consumption 
of rubber in 1904 was 57,300 tcns, of which 
26,470 went to the United States, 12,800 to 
Germany, 10,030 to England, 4,130 to France, 
1,320 to Austria-Hungary, 1,218 to Holland, 
748 to Belgium, and 588 to Italy. 

According to the Mouvement Géographique, 
cf Brussels, the world’s production will reach 
75,000 tons this year. In any case, its value 
is estimated at $115,800,000. 


PLANTING RUBBER TREES 


Rubber that grows in a wild state eventually 
gives out and it becomes absolutely indispens- 
able to create plantations. The Annales de 
Géographie, edited by Vidal de la Blache, 
points out the successful results arrived at by 
the Kew Colonial Gardens, to which is due 
the planting of 35,000 acres of hevea in the 
Malacca Peninsula and 40,000 acres in Ceylon. 
The Mouvement Géographique, in a recent 
number, also mentions the successful efforts 
of the Belgian Government in its Kongo pos- 
sessions. Thanks to an energetic influence on 
the officials and the companies who have con- 
cessions, as well as to a very severe system of 
imposing fines, they have succeeded in a few 
years in planting more than 12,000,000 rubber 
trees. 

The French colonies have been very desul- 
tory in following these examples. In Indo- 
China progress is barely at the experimental 
stage,'and in the French Kongo the rubber 
plantations still remain quite inadequate. 





Readers of Vogue inquiring for names 
of shops where articles are purchasable 
should enclose a stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply, and state the page 
and date. 








RACHEL CROTHERS 


Iss Crothers the author of The Three 
M of Us, the new play in which Carlotta 
Nillson is appearing at the Madison 
Square Theatre, is from Illinois. Like Miss 
Cora Maynard, the author of The Measure 
of a Man, she first attracted attention through 
a one-act play entitled Which Way, produced 
by a dramatic school of which she 
was a pupil, four years ago. Miss 
Crothers played one of the charac- 
ters herself with a distinct success. 
Walter N. Lawrence has two 








do with life in the west—ranch life in Texas. 
It tells the story of the Lane Star State being 
invaded by trusts. A railroad, with the legal 
right to do it, starts out to build a line across 
the ranch of Allene Houston, who, like her 
father, entertains a lively hatred for the corpor- 
ation. The representative of the detested 
trust is a young civil engineer. Allene enters 
upon a lively campaign of resistance, culmi- 


as to see the merit in Rachel Crothers’s The 
Three of Us, now having so successful a run 
at the Madison Square Theatre, has bought 
two more plays from the same author. They 
are The Coming of Mrs. Patrick, and The 
Afterglow, the latter formerly called The 
Second Mrs. Alvord. Charles Frohman has 
commissioned Miss Crothers to write a new 





in which he has appeared. Julia Marlowe 
Salome, has-a very dramatic rdle, in which 
appears to advantage, the dance feature bei 
very Oriental in suggestion. 


Eleanor Duse has signed a contract {fy 
a three months’ tour in South America, } 
ginning six months hence, with a guaranty 
of $140,000. 

Louis Mann and Clara Lipma 














who are to appear in Julie Bonb: 








at the Shuberts’ Waldorf Thear 


























other plays by Miss Crothers—The 
Coming of Mrs. Patrick and The 
Afterglow, both of which he in- 





tends to produce during the pres- 





ent season. 
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Itty Cheatham has won for 
K herself, both here and in 
Europe, a first place as 
the delineator of child songs 
and the quaint old moaning me- 
lodies of the darkies. For five 
years, under the late Augustin Daly, 
she served an apprenticeship of 
exhausting experience. 

Perhaps the finest tribute to Miss 
Cheatham’s work is to watch her 
audience at one of her charming 
recitals—long rows of tense children 
leaning far out of their seats, and 
listening, listening, listening; then 
the applause at the end of the song, 
and the indrawn breath of satisfied 
childish relief. Whether she sings 
of the horrors of the dark ex- 
perienced by a little chap of six, 
and with eyes wide, in a sort of 
frightened joy, whispers of gob- 
lins and other night terrors, or 
whether the pure and tender quality 
of her voice paints pictures of fairy- 
and fairy folk, it is just the same 
—it is an exquisite art. 


GOSSIP 


Rs. Fiske has consented to 
M give a special matinée at 
the Lyric Theatre, Thurs- 

day afternoon, 6 December, for the 
benefit of the Bird Protection Fund 
of the League of American Sports- 
men. She will produce The Eyes 
of the Heart, Dolce, and a Light 
from St. Agnes. One of the pur- 
poses of the League of American 
Sportsmen as announced is the pro- 
tection of the song, insectivorous, 
and other innocent birds. As not 
alone Mrs. Fiske, but the Man- 
hattan Theatre Company as well will 
appear at this6 December matinée, 
and considering the purpose of the 
benefit, all anti-cruelty advo cates in 
New York should make it a matter 
of personal obligation to be present. 


Odette Tyler is seen to advantage in a new 
melodrama, The Love Route, by Edward 
Peple, which«served to open the new Lincoln 
Square Theatre, a very modern playhouse. 
The star, Guy Standing, although a gallant 
looking hero, is not given the best opportunities 
in the new play, but it goes without saying, 
he gets the most out of the réle. The story 
of the play, like several that have preceded it 
on the metropolitan stage this season, has to 
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London, on 20 November, clos 





their American season on 10 No 





vember. This will be the fr 





London appearance of these tw 





well-known comedians. 




















Victor Mapes, stage manager d 








Chicago’s endowed play house, the 





New Theatre, would not permit 
realistic personal encounter betwee 
the hero and a villanous lawyer i 








a production of The Spoilers, 











dramatized version of Rex E. Beach 








story. Mr. Beach insisted thér 
should be a fight on the stage, bu 
Mr. Mapes replied that the patron 
of the house would not tolera 
such a feature, as it would hav 
no dramatic value or elevating in 
fluence. The incident was closed 
according to the Herald, by M: 
Beach refusing to allow his play t 
be produced. 


The Shulamite, in which Len 
Ashwell made her first appearance 
in the metropolis, is in reality 
malignant portrait of a Boer, # 
overwrought as to appear a carice 
ture. The events are supposed to 
be a quarter of a century ago, but 





Forbes Robertscn and Gertrude Elliott, in Casar and Cleopatra, by Bernard Shaw, 
At the New Amsterdam Theatre. 


nating in violence which her devoted admirers, 
the cow-punchers, make possible. Her de- 
fence is rendered ineffective, pluckily as she 
started out, because she falls in love with the 
emissary of the trust, who is also a Texan by 
birth. Thestory takes several acts, alive with 
thrills, to run its courseto a happy ending. The 
play is well staged and the company is capable. 


Walter Lawrence, who was so discriminating 


John the Baptist, Hermann Sudermann’s 
new play, which had its premiére recently at 
the Lyric Theatre, Philadelphia, follows closely 
the Bible story down to where Salome demands 
as the price of her dance before Herod, the 
head of John the Baptist on a golden charger. 
In the play the head is brought in covered with 
a cloth. A bar of light from above strikes 
Herod as he is about to ascend the throne. 
E. H. Sothern as Herod has a réle unlike any 
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as the best critics have maintained 
they are so antediluvian as to 1 
quire to be pushed back further ia 
the nineteenth century to appeaf 
plausible. A Boer farmer has i 
penchant for beating his Kafir 
employees and his young and lovely 
wife, because he conceives th 
Bible sanctions the disciplining 4 
wives and dependents. A young 
Englishman comes into the ho 

hold of the brutal Boer and >} 
promptly fall to sowing the seeds 
of discontent in the young wife’ 
mind. He furnishes her with suchup- 
setting literature as A Midsummer 
Night's Dream and The Tempest, 
for the reading of which she gets 
one beating and only saves hersel 
from being castigated a seconé 
time by telling a falsehood. The 
Englishman and the abused wile 
fall in love, and in the coume 
of the play the state of their fee 
ings becomes known to the Boer 
husband. Quite naturally he falls 
into a rage and makes things W& 
pleasant for a while. The play- 
wright, however, after exhibiting him as an awful 
example downs him, and the play has a happy 
ending. Needless to add, the author is a 
Englishman, the racial bias being most pry 
nounced. Lena Ashwell shows herself # 
actress of marked ability, and it is to & 
hoped she will be seen here in another play- 


Kyrle Bellew is the star in Charles Dilling 
ham's production of Conan Doyle's come 
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Brigadier Gerard at the Savoy Theatre. Regu- 
Jar matinées are given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays during this engagement. 





The first dramatic production of Oscar 
Wild’s Salome in America, was made at a 
matinée given at New York, on 15 November, 
by Mercedes Leigh. 


Richard Mansfield has produced Ibsen's 
Peer Gynt, at the Grand Opera House, Chicago, 
for the first time in English. There are nearly 
two hundred people on the stage, some of 
whom execute some delightful dances, among 
them a wedding one. The scenic effects, 
which are very beautiful, include sunrise, 
sunset, and moonlight effects on mountains, 
a Norwegian wedding festival and the wreck 
of a vessel among other spectacles. Peer 
Gynt is a drink-loving, attractive, and diverting 
sinner, and it is in this phase of the character 
that Mr. Mansfield appears during three acts. 
Later he is shown as a matured man of the 
world, cynical and witty. In the last act 
he is an aged home wanderer who finds hap- 
piness with the love of his youth. 


The Mimic and the Maid is the title of a 
new musical comedy, book and lyrics by 


Allen Lowe, the music being by A. Baldwin 
Sloane. It has been put in rehearsal and opens 
its season in the Shubert houses about 17 
December, probably at New Haven, coming 
to Brooklyn for Christmas week. The piece 


n three acts. The company will consist 
of sixty persons and the enterprise is brought 
out by the Hermann Oppenheimer Company. 


A joint appearance that is more than com- 


monly interesting gives the public the oppor- 
tunity to see two gifted actresses, one English 
and one American, in the same rdle, the special 
matinees at the Lyric Theatre for this week 


showing Lena Ashwell and Margaret Anglin 


alternately in, the leadiag rdle in Mrs. Dane's 
Defense. Further interest is given to these 
matinces as both the actresses play’ the part 
of Lady Eastney to the other's Mrs. Dane. 
Theatre-goers are thus afforded not only an 
opportunity to see a local favorite in a revival 
of the réle in which she made her original 


hit, but also to see a distinguished foreign 
artist in the same role. 


The Lion and the Mouse reached its 400th 
performance at the Lyceum Theatre on the 
last day of October, the occasion being marked, 
by the management, by the distribution of hand- 


somely illustrated editions of the novel made 
from the play by Arthur Hornblow and Charles 
Klein 


William Hammerstein is to present a little 


later in the season at the Victoria, for a term 
of weeks, a vaudeville actor who appears in a 
one-act thriller called Crushed Alive. The 
performer lies flat on his back and permits 
a motor car containing seven persons to pass 
over his body. 


The Educational Alliance, which is to present 
three plays this season—Mrs. Burnett's Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, Snow White, and Mark 
Twain's The Prince and the Pauper—has 
arranged a series of special entertainments 
for the benefit of immigrants not yet conver- 
sant with English. 


Be-ause Harrison Grey Fiske would not 
allow The Lyric Theatre to be used for special 
matin ‘es during the engagement of his wife, 
achinge of plan was necessitated in regard to 
the matinée performances in Browning's 


Pipp: Passes, in which Mrs. Le Moyne and 
Henry Miller were to appear at the Lyric 
Theatre beginning 12 November. Those 


Most interesting performances are to be given 


at the Majestic Theatre, the initial one having 
come o.. there on Monday of this week. 
T 


* hustling American will have to look to 
his |.urels, as Henry Arthur Jones has been 
makiig some rapid moves. A few weeks 
ago ie left for England after witnessing the 
succesful launching of his play The Hypo- 
crite; at the Hudson. He was back here in 
late October for the purpose of delivering his 
lectures entitled the Corner Stones of Modern 
Drama at Harvard and Yale. 
oaly : fortnight in the country on this visit. 





He remained managers. 


Photo by Marceau 





RACHEL CROTHERS 
The author of The Three of Us, now playing at the Madison Square Theatre, 
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KITTY CHEATHAM 
Miss Cheatham will te seen in New York this :eason, in special matinées of children’s songs. 


New Haven is profiting by the rivalry of 
Recently when Marie Cahill was 


the attraction placed by one manager, his 
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rival arranged to have Babesin Toyland. E. H. 
Sothern and Julia Marlowe, and Before and 
After—wll the attractions being worth while. 






The stage is to come to the aid of Father 
Ducey and St. Leo’s Church, a monster 
testimonial all-day performance having been 
decided upon. Mr. Gilmore has placed the 
Academy of Music at the disposal of the man- 
agers of the benefit from eleven o'clock until 
midnight on 3 December. At the initial 
meeting to consider ways and means nearly 
thirty prominent managers were either present 
in person or were represented. 


Henry Miller has added to his already ex- 
tensive list of activities that of managing 
Charlotte Walker in a tour of On Parade, he 
having bought the play from Evan Shipman. 
Later in the season the play will be brought 
to New York, Charlotte Walker and Vincent 
Serrano in the leading rdles. 


The plans of the new Weber Theatre enter- 
tainment which wilt be shown there next 
month, have been somewhat changed, as in- 
stead of giving light opera and musical comedy 
and burlesque on different dates, as at first an- 
nounced, Mr. Weber has decided to consolidate 
his entertainment so that Lillian Blauvelt and 
her company will appear in the second act, 
instead of opening the entertainment. The 
music of the new production is to be written 
by Victor Herbert, and the book and lyrics 
by Edgar Smith. The new musical director 
will be Louis Gottschalk. Among the musicians 
and players engaged are Lillian Blauvelt, 
Cecilia Loftus, Maurice Forkoa, William T. 
Hodge, James J. Morton, and Frank H. 
Belcher, basso, who appeared last year in 
The Rose of the Alhambra. 


Marie Dressler has been engaged by Percy 
Williams for a tour of his vaudeville theatres, 
beginning in late December. It is claimed the 
salary paid Miss Dressler is so large that Mr. 
Williams's bookkeeper thought the figures,when 
given to her for entry in the books, were a 
mistake, and intended for press-agent use only 


A special performance of the third act of 
Nurse Marjorie was given at the Liberty 
Theatre one afternoon, before moving picture 
photographers. After the pictures were taken 
the actors repeated their lines into a phono- 
graph. The pictures with dialogue accom- 
paniment are to be taken on tour. 


Mamselle Sally, a new musical comedy, 
by Raymond Hubbell (who is responsible 
for the score) and Robert H. Smith, has as its 
star Katie Barry, who, ably seconded by John 
Slavin, has made a success of the new piece. 
In it Miss Barry is Mamselle Sally, a lady's 
hairdresser, and John Slavin Jonathan Joy, 
an English lawyer. A’ song in the play, which 
is one of the hits, is entitled, Whistle When 
You Walk Out, and capitally rendered by 
George E. Mack. 


Henry de Vries, the Holland actor who 
attracted notice last season by his portrayal 
of seven characters in one play (thereby set- 
ing a fashion which a few players essayed 
not very successfully to follow), has chosen a 
new play for his reappearance in this city. 
It is a new American play, The Double Life, 
by an American author, and affords scope for 
Mr. de Vries’s remarkable ability for character 
delineation. The actor comes to the Bijou 
Theatre, under the management of L. I. 
Sire, in the course of a few weeks. 


The Little Cherub at the Criterion, The Red 
Mill at the Knickerbocker, About Town 
at the Herald Square, The Spring Chicken at 
Daly's Theatre, all musical-comedy produc- 
tions, are doing exceedingly well, full houses 
being the rule. 


The American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
presented at the Empire Theatre, earlier im 
the month, a new play in three acts, entitled 
The Congressman, by John D. Barry. The 
piece deals with the career of a New York 
politician happily married to a high-minded 
woman, who discovers she has been living 
on money which her husband has acquired by 
selling his influence to a railroad. 


The Prince of India has only about a week 
longer to stay at the Broadway Theatre, 
contracts made before the beginning of its 
successful Broadway run, necessitating its 
movement to another city after 24 November. 
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PATTERN .#& DEPARTMENT: # 





VOGUE’S COUPON PATTERN 
NUMBER 404 


VS publishes one coupon pattern a 


PUBLISHED, 15 NOVEMBER 


week. The Vogue Weekly Coupon Pat- 
terns are sold at the uniform price of 
fiftycents each if accompanied with a coupon 
cutfrom any number of Vogue. 
Note— hese Coupon Patterns, unless other- 


wise stated under illustration, are 36 bust, 24 
waist, 41 hips, 42 length. 


OTHER PATTERNS 


ILLUSTRATED IN THIS DEPARTMENT 


Frat Parrerns: Waists, Skirts or Jack- 
ets, SO cents each. 
Pinnen Patrerns: 
Jackets, $1 each. 
Waists and Jackets are cut in 34.36, 38,40 
bust Skirts in 22, 24, 26, 28 belt 


measures. 


Waists, Skirts or 


measures, 


CUT TO ORDER PATTERNS 


Note: We cut patterns to order of any fashion 
published in Vogue at the following prices. 


SKIRTS 
In belt measures from 20 to 32 inches 
without toundation 
with foundation . : ° ° 
BODICES AND SHORT JACKETS,- 
In bust measures from 32 to 46 
withoutsleeve . . 
with sleeve ‘ 
PRINCESS GOWNS.- 
In bust measures from 32 to 46 
with sleeve ; ; ; 
HALF LENGTH AND LONG COATS.— 
In bust measures from 32 to 46 ‘ 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHES (up to t¢ years) 
Full suit cut by age sizes . ; ‘ 
any part of suit 


3.00 


2.50 
1.00 


THE BEST PATTERNS 


should be 


Vogue patterns are 


Perfect pattern correct in 
every particular, 
right from their very inception, as 

they are cut always from the very smartest, 


most distinctive and most advanced designs. 
*4* 


A gown cut by a Vogue pattern has the first 
essential to fashionable effect —the right placing 
of the lines. Unless a gown be cut on smart 
lines it cannot impart good style to the wearer. 
Trimmings cannot conceal bad cut. 


++" 


The fine points by which hand-made frocks 
are distinguishable from machine-made differ- 
from all others. All 


entiate Vogue patterns 
Each sepa- 


Vogue patterns are hand-made. 
rate piece is cut, stamped and folded by hand. 


* 


The working details of Vogue patterns are 
simplicity itself. Each piece is plainly stamped 

collar, front, back, etc. ‘There are no puz- 
zling perforations. When cutting, one need 
not continually reverse the pieces to consult 
directions, all seams, tucks and trimming 
being traced, which is possible only with all- 
hand made patterns. Every Vogue pattern 
can be easily followed, but the Vogue Weekly 
Cowpon Pattern is intended specially for the 
novice in gown making—for her who would 
be her own dressmaker. ‘These coupon pat- 
terns are published with a diagram showing 
exactly how each part is placed on the material, 
and with full instructions for making and 
trimming. 


*+ 


Flat patterns are those that have the various 
parts of the design stamped, traced and folded 
ready for cutting. 

\ pinned pattern is half of a gown made in 
paper. It is the flat pattern pinned together, 
and in some instances tacked with thread, to 
show exactly how the garment is to be put to- 
gether. And this pinned pattern can be taken 
apart and used for cutting or a flat duplicate 
may be ordered. 


— 


WORKING DIRECTIONS FOR NO. 404 


He current pattern is of a negligée, 
as illustrated. It is composed of 
pale sky-blue figured silk, the figuring 

consisting of the peacock feather designs, in 
which the blue and white silk threads of the 
weave stand out individually and very effec- 
tively. 


cut from the one thickness of the silk for one- 
half of the jacket, and again for the other 
half, taking great care to cut each secondpiece 
of a pair from the first one with the two right 
sides facing. 

Without this precaution it is so easy and 
so annoying to cut two pieces for one side. 





VOGUE'S COUPON PATTERN NO. 404. DRESSING JACKET. 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 404 sent 


on receipt of coupon with remittance of fifty cents 


The next pattern will be No. 405. - Bodice of silk, cloth and late 


A wide, fine lace, with a somewhat heavy 
edge, forms the lower part of the jacket, and 
the trimmings may be either of satin or 
velvet, as preferred. In either case it is not 
a ribbon for the narrow bands, but bias 
strips, and the bow ends may be either 
as preferred; the bias material makes the pret- 
tier draping. 

The sleeve is a puff, ceasing just above the 
elbow, where it is gathered and set into a 
band, on to which is also secured the gathered 
lace frill, and finished with a band and bow to 
match the front. 

The necessary quantities of materials for 
this garment are two and_ three-quarters 
yards of twenty-two inch wide silk; the same 
quantity of eighteen-inch wide lace for jacket 
flounce, and two yards of the narrower width 
for the sleeves; one and a quarter yards of 
twenty-two-inch wide velvet or satin on the 
bias for the bands and ties, or a quarter of a 
yard for the narrow bands, and four and a 
quarter yards of ribben to match. The 
pattern consists of half front, half back, and 
one sleeve of jacket half wide flounce, one of 
each of the narrower bands, and one sleeve 
flounce. 

The diagram shows how to cut the jacket 
to the best advantage out of twenty-two- 
inch wide silk. The sleeve requires adding to, 
to make it the required width, and the extra 
piece will come nicely out of the remnant 
left beside the front. 

If there is no up or down in the design on 
the silk, this may be folded double to cut the 
fronts and sleeves; otherwise they must be 


To make the jacket, if it be unlined neat 
French seams are the best. The narrow 
bands must be exactly on the bias, else they 
will drag, instead of setting perfectly flat, and 
rounding nicely to the required shape, as they 
should do. If of satin and sometimes also 
of velvet, it is necessary to line them with an 
exact bias strip of fine net crinoline. They 
should be first made, the raw edges secured 
together though apart, by a herringbone 
stitch; then they should be passed over a 
hot iron held by another person or fixed flat 
side upwards; this will press the edges sharp, 
and the bands are then very neatly slip hem- 
med on to the garment. 

The one at the lower edge of the jacket 
conceals the gathered lace edge, which is set 
on to that of the jacket. 

The fronts should fasten by means of hooks 
and eyes. If the jacket be lined, the lining 
silk is cut exactly to the outer one, and the 
seams of each are plainly stitched, the turnings 
pressed open. Then the two are placed to- 
gether, and the outer edges of the lining are 
neatly slip hemmed. 


VOGUE POINTS 


Or young girls belts of wide elastic in a 
variety of colors and shades are to be 
worn, with two-pieced costumes; these 

give to the waist the graceful lines so sought 
after in the princess models. 

Another French belt of blue taffeta ribbon 
is intended for wear with a dress of the same 


color. The front is ornamented with an 
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Empire design of tiny flowers and leaves of 
different colors in ribbon embroidery, the 
back closed with an oval shaped jewelled pear 
buckle. An end of the ribbon extends about 
three inches beyond the buckle, on which ig 
embroidered a design to correspond wit! the 
one on the front. 

Still another belt is of soft gold belting 
ornamented with ribbon embroidery in th: 
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delicate shades of the orchid flowers and 
leaves. 


A pretty stock is of plain white linen, over 
which are four straps, two on each side, five 
eighths of an inch wide. Starting at the back 
on each side are two pieces of dark blue ribbon 
velvet, one-quarter of an ‘inch wide and one 
quarter of an inch apart. These are carried 
under the linen straps to the centre of the front 
at the lower edge, where they are held in place 
by a white pearl buckle; this stock is intended 
to be worn with a dark blue silk shirt waist. 








Vogue is $4.00 a year by subscription 
which includes all the regular issues and special 


2§ cent numbers. 
11 East 24th St., New York. 
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| vocuE PATTERN COUPON 
To Vocus, 11 East 24TH Sreeet 
New Yor« 

E Nclosed please find fifty cents, ‘or 
which send by mail to my address 

below : 

Vogue Pattern No. 

These patterns are made in medium «ize 





only. 








This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
i when remittance is made for pattern. 
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Established 36 Years 
John H. Woodbury 


Dermatological 
Institute 


We Direct Special Attention to 
the Distinctive, Thorough, 
Scientific, Successful Meth- 

ods employed only 
here for 


Facial 


Treatments 


For the Cure of Pallid 
Sallow Dingy Skin, 
Pimples, Black- 
heads and all 
Complexional 
Defects. 





‘oTe.—Consultation in person or by 
ma | free and confidential on all matters 
per aining to the Skin, Hair and Com- 


ple ion, 
Address Dept. 19 





22 W. 23d St., New York 
162 State St., Chicago. 
58 Winter St., Boston, 
1112 Chestnut St,, Phila, 
Mermod Jaccard 
building, St. Louis 


300 






































A superb collection of 
DORFLINGER 
FINE GLASSWARE 
from which to give an 
added grace to the 

Thanksgiving table. 
Look for the label—the 
hall-mark of excellence. 











C, DORFLINGER 








TH!) DECORATIVE 


ASSOCIATION 


14 East 34th St., New York 


The Children’s Department is prepared to take 
ders or Misses dresses and blouses. Suits for 
mall} vs and Infants’ Layettes. Customers’ models 
pied. Orders taken for fine sewing. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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A _L HAIR ON PACE AND ARIS 


permanently re- 
moved; no electric- 
ity, poison, pain; 

years’ experi- 
ence. Pr by® 
law. Beware of imi- 
tations. See Mme. 
Julian before you 
try anything. 

rial treatment at 
office. 


MMI JULIAN 123 5th Ave.,(goth Street) New York 
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FEES 
A®*® reader can get from Vogue an answer to any 
question as follows: 

(1) Addresses published in Vogue at our conven- 
ience without charge, 

(2) Ordinary questions, Answers published in 
Vogue at our convenience without charge. 

(3) Ten-day questions. Answers sent by mail 
within ten days after receipt. Fee, 25 cents. 

(4) Two-day questions. Answers sent by mail 
within two days after receipt. Fee, $1.00. 

(5) Confidential questions, Answers sent by mail 
within two days after receipt. These answers will 
not be published without permission. Fee, $2.00. 

(9) Emergency questions. Answers sent by tele- 
graph within one day after receipt. These answers 


will not be published later without permission. Toles 
paid by Vogue. Fee, $5.00. 
RULES 
(A) The right to decline to answer is reserved to 


Vogue. 

(B) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(C) When so requested by the correspondent 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to iden- 
tify the reply. 

(D) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter 


| DRESS 


Hat gown do you advise for the 
W mother of the bride at a large 
church wedding? I have lately 

been in deep mourning. 

Ans.—We advise your having a dress of 
black Spanish lace over white for your daugh- 
ter’s wedding. If you are disregarding your 
mourning enough to give a large church wedding 
you can, of course, lighten your dress consider- 
ably. But if you think a white foundation too 
light, you can make it over black, There is 
a rage now for Spanish lace, and there is nothing 
more handsome. If the lace is too expensive, 
marquisette will make a lovely gown, trimmed 
with lace. If these materials do not suit you, 
you could use ‘any fancy net, a chiffon moiré, 
crépe de chine, chiffon cloth or tulline; but 
we advise the lace. As you have so recently 
been in deep mourning, we like the idea of a 
black gown over white, rather than mauve 
or gray, but these will be correct if you prefer 
them. If you wish a wrap, either crépe de 
chine (this is much used for winter wraps this 
year), or lace is advisable. A bonnet of black 
lace with a white plume or aigrette will be 
suitable. 





























MOURNING 


What should a girl of twenty-three years 
wear in mourning for her father? 

Ans.—A girl of twenty-three years should 
wear the deepest mourning for her father, 
and for this the correct trimmings are crépe, 
folds and plaitings of the gown material, 
gros-grain ribbons and footing. The correct 
materials are dull finished broadcloth, serges, 
henrietta cloth, crépe de Chine, chiffon, chiffon 
cloth, nun’s veiling, dull-finished taffeta, etc. 
A crépe hat with a crépe face veil is proper. In 
fur wear baby lamb, Persian lamb, black fox, 
lynx, or black pony skin. 

WINTER STYLES 


1. The prevailing color for winter tailor suits. 

2. Fashionable materials and trimming for 
evening gowns. 

3- Are plaid skirts to be worn? 

Ans.—1.—The most pronounced new color 
is amber or saffron, but this is appropriate 
only for elaborate afternoon gewns. Silk, both 
faille and rep, is the latest thing for reception 
gowns and dressy street gowns. Paris houses 
are making three-piece suits with the skirt of 
silk, the waist of chiffon or chiffon cloth, and 
the coat of velvet, all three, of course, in the 
same color. For less elaborate gowns broad- 
cloth is, as always, the standard, black being one 
of the best selections; brown and green are at 
present very popular. Coats are worn in any 
length, both long and short, the short coat being 
perhaps the favorite. For morning suits the 
usual cheviots, serges and rough-finish cloths 
are being used. 

2.—Marquisette or one of the printed chiffons 
is lovely for evening gowns. Use princess lace, 
spangled trimmings and tulle for trimming. 
Panne velvet makes charming evening gowns 
in severe style, with handsome spangled passe- 
menterie as trimming. 

3-—Plaid skirts in both cloth and cheviot, 
are to be much worn this winter with cloth and 
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of bottles, which are shown here. 








——— 
If You Use Cologne— 
| Get the Genuine 


Getting the genuine Johann Maria Farina Cologne is a matter 
of obtaining an entirely different preparation from the imita- 

The me bearing the label shown below was in- 
vented nearly years ago in Cologne, Germany, and has 
since been manufactured only by the direct descendants of its 
originator, The formula is a secret one, which not only has 
never been given to an outside maker, but has been allowed 
to only one branch of the Farina family. The genuine 


Johann Maria 
Farina Cologne 


has a delicate pungency, an invigorating fragrance and a last- 
ing quality possessed by none of its imitators. 


The trade-mark below is closely counterfeited by imitatcrs save by the name of the 
United States Agents, Messrs. Schieffelin & Co., of New York, which is printed i red 
at the lower left hand corner of the label. 
on it, also note the word Gegenuder in the second dine. 
cut out the facsimile. The genuine Eau de Cologne is put up in three styles and shapes 


Be sure that the bottle you get has that name 
To assist in remembering it, 


Send for Free Booklet, ‘‘ The Perfume of Royalty,’ which gives the story of its manu- 
facture and complete means of identification, also all sizes and styles of bottles, If your 
dealer does not supply the genuine, write us and we will tell you how to get it. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York *5,4737," 




















THE BOTTLES AND THE LABEL 








Gerard P. Tollmann 


LADIES’ TAILOR 
and HABIT MAKER 


Important Announcement 
HABITS $55.00 
Other Tailored Costumes 
from $65.00 
Samples and sketches on application. 


FUR GARMENTS 
Remodeled and repaired at moderate prices 
a specialty, 

Estimates cheerfully furnished. 
Inspection cordially invited. 


432 FIFTH AVE. (near 39th st.) NEW YORK 








fur coats. 
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Telephone 6066 38th St. 








Opposite Waldorf Telephone 4817 Madison Sq. 
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IMPORTER 
8 W. 33d St., New York 





Horse Show Opening 


Rich and Exclusive Models in 
Original and Imported Mats 
It will be to your interest to inspect 
these creations. Our prices are with- 
in the reach of everybody and our 
styles will please the most fastidious 

PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN 
TO MAIL ORDERS. 
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THE SEASON'S OVERCOATS —STYLES IN STICKS 


Se last few years have not been pro- 
ductive of new fashions in over- 
coats. Indeed, one may search in 

vain for anything radically different in design 

this season, and even in the lesser details of 
cutand finish,where one might reasonably ex- 
pect to find a little change, there is nothing not 
entirely familiar. Perhaps it is rather silly 
to be forever on the lookout for novelty, and 
yet the everlasting sameness of men's dress 
does grow a trifle monotonous, and every once 
in a while a decided innovation would be a 


CHESTERFIELD COAT 


BACK VIEW OF 


bit of a relief. We have not had a real over- 
coat fad since the Raglan days—nothing, that 
is, that has come into fashion with a rush—and, 
although there have been in the meanwhile 
some widely popular models, even they have 
long ceaced to hold any particular position of 
smartness, and the result is that one may now 
wear almost anything one likes. 
THE COVERT COAT 

The short covert coat should be classed asa 
spring and autumn rather than a winter style, 
but nevertheless must not be passed over 
without a word of comment, because it is one 
of the most popular models for ridin,g and 
used to some extent on mild days throughout 
the cold-weather months. With the fashion 








of longer sack jackets, it was necessary to 
give this coat a little more length, but since the 
medium-length sack coat has come back again 
the covert has been cut a bit shorter, and this 
brings it back to its standard style of three or 
four years ago, with only such slight changes 
in the way of wider and longer lapels as are 
characteristic of all the season's coats. As 
made by most of the good tailors in what, 
as a distinguishing term, may be called the 
English way, it is looce in hang—without any 
of the form-fitting effect that has been given 
to the coats of the past year or so— 
and has a good deal of fulness of ma- 
terial around the bottom. But there 
seem to be no strict rules as to finish 
except that collar shall not be of vel- 
vet, that lapels shall not be faced 
with silk; that there shall not be turned- 
back cuffs, and that buttons shall be 
hard instead of covered with the coat 
material. Seams may be double stitched, 
lapped, or strapped; breast pocket may 
be made with or without flap, and 
there may be vents in back and stitch- 
ing around sleeves, or not, as desired. 
There is a tendency not to use the 
side vent so much this year, but if the 
covert coat is to be worn for riding, a 
centre vent is advised, and it is also 
recommended to have the seams 
strapped and a tab under the lapel. 


THE CHESTERFIELD 


Under the general name Chesterfield 
may be listed all the more or less full- 
backed, loore-hanging overcoats, and 
there are a number of models which, 
while having much the same character- 
istics, differ enough in detail as to 
give considerable variation of effect. 
Looking first at that shown in back view 
by the accompanying illustration, — it 
will be seen that there is no exaggerated 
squareness of shoulders, but that the 
breadth is emphasized by the decided 
spring of the side seams, which define 
the waist and give a wide flare to the 
skirts. This cut is one that has been 
more in general fashion for the past 
year than any other, and one that will 
undoubtedly be popular during the 
winter, but general fashidn and popu- 
larity are not always the best tests of 
smartness, and I am not disposed to 
give the model preference over the straighter 
hanging coats for exclusiveness of style. Its 
form-fitting effect of waist and square out- 
standing skirts, are but a following of the same 
idea seen in the long sack jackets with pressed 
seams that have been so much affected by a 
certain class, and that have now gone the way 
of other over-popular fashions. In other 
words, the cut has become vulgarized. 

The very full or bulging-back Chesterfield 
is, however, a style that is now as little seen 
as the form-fitting back is common, and al- 
though the medium-length box or semi-box 
cut, in both single and double-breasted designs, 
remains one of the standard styles, the best 
selection is, perhaps, the straight or only 
moderately shaped coat, with fly buttoning, 
velvet collar, fairly large lapels and simple 
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flap side-pockets. As has been said, there 
seems to be a tendency to do away with side 
vents, and yet the simple or the hook vent in 
middle, like that of the coat illustrated, is quite 
usual and rather to be admired. Indeed, many 
of these lesser points of finish are more matters 
of individual taste than of strict fashion. 
One may say that 
the turned-back cuff 
and the vertical side 
pocket are not so 
much a general fash- 
ion as formerly, but 
not that they are out 
of fashion. One 
may say that the 
medium-length coat 
is more worn than 
that of extreme 
length, not that the 
long coat is not worn 
at all. 


YOKE AND BELT 
COATS 


For all-round 
wear there is prob- 
ably no more ser- 
viceable model than 
the Chesterfield, 
made of black or 
dark grav fabric, 
but one still sees an 
occasional yoke 
style, and single 
and double-breasted 
belt coats, if less 
fashionable than 
they were three or 
four years ago, are 
not entirely out of 
vogue for day dress. 
The latter should, 
however, have the 
characteristics of the 
ulster—which is to 
say that they should 
be made long and 
full, with wide lap- 
els, large flap pock- 
ets, tabs on sleeves, 
ec., and be of a heavy mixed fabric. 


DRESS OVERCOATS 


It is to be regretted that the turn of fashion's 
wheel does not bring the Inverness into favor 
again as a smart evening model, but as. it is, 
there are no styles worthy of special consider- 
ation except the paddock—sometimes called 
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SMART DESIGNS IN STICKS 


the newmarket—and the frock overcoat. Both 
are old designs, so old, indeed, as to hardly 
require description, and although the first 
has always been the most popular, I do not 
know that either one can be said to lead the 
other in fashion. 


The drawing in this iscue illustrate 
back view a model of a paddock, selected 
for the purpose of showing a shorter 
and wider box-plait than usual, but not 


any especial intention of recommending 
cut. Indeed, I think that for this tyle 
more slender the waist and the | nger 


BACK VIEW OF PADDOCK COAT 


illustration will serve to give an idea of s 
of the season's styles, but as fashion chang 
but little, the choice is almost entirely one 
individual fancy. The first is of malacca woo 
and silver; the second of mahogany with be 
top and silver trimming; the third snakewo 
with silver top and band; the fourth cedar wit 


silver band, and the fifth black bamboo. 0 
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A FEW STICK D 
SIGNS 


shown by the 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETIES 


He Children’s Aid Society, which 
been in existence for more than fo 
years, has closed an especially bu 


summer season. 


number of children’s 


Three hundred cals 
made by the physicians and nurses of t 
Sick Children’s Mission, and 2,500 prese 
tions for medicine and food were fille |. 


lives saved ly the 


merciful agencies also is, of course simp 
incalculable, but anyone familiar wi b 


life can easily believe that the figure 
well up in the hundreds. 

The Children’s Summer Home, +t 
Beach, cared for 3,500 little ones fo: a 
or two in the summer. 
for Mothers with ailing infants, th ¢ ¥ 
entertained, for a week, 1,800 women, « sch 
The work of the Societ} 


one or more infants. 


Industrial and Truant School was re umed 
In these schools 10,000 child 
Society is 
entirely by private subscription. 


September. 
are registered. 
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described and illustrated under 


Well Dressed Man ** may be purc 
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LLOONING——SCARCITY OF SKY PILOTS——-BALLOON LUNCHEONS STILL A PROBLEM— 
SOCIETY PLAYS—HIM’S PROGRAMME 
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E have all been much disappointed 
by the non-success thus far of the 
balloon scheme. It is such great 
especially now when motoring has 
mmercial and nearly all the no- 
: their own cars. There is'one con- 
ballooning. There can be no ac- 
ept to the participants. And it 
fer in consequence than motoring, 
t at present you do not need to 
rn the right of way. 

almost impossible to hire a good 
There are few in the market, and 
much mechanical knowledge to 
io the thing yourself. -I have no 
\at this new trade or profession will 
pening for many young men. The 
et is overcrowded just at present, 
ersonages wrongly called chauffeurs 
ig impertinent and a little too self 
[ have sent to the Aero Club in 
find out if I could hire a man, but 
mpossible. Boddington is quite 
about air-sailing, and has made 
iscents. 
there seems to be a little difference 


opinion as to what one should wear. I 
¢ known a man to be severely criticised 


ause | 
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1e took to tweeds, brown boots, and 
However, one has to dress warmly, 
in avoidance of cumbersome gar- 


nts. Waterproof coats are excellent, and 


otor ¢ 


present, 


ap is the only headgear one can take 
until some enterprising hatter 


vents something for the purpose. 
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looning has been going on for cen- 
has never been brought to its present 
One must expect accidents and 
igedies, but although these at first 
ven much publicity, on account of 
ty of the sport, and the sensational 
indulge in its usual hysterics, we 
become accustomed to them. We 
inly run over nobody; we will only 
m, or kill ourselves, unless we are 
precipitated from a great hight to 
and fall, as if from heaven, on the 
ad of a pedestrian. I wonder really 
urance companies will cover these 
turally the non-balloonist would 
calamity one akin to a lightning 
the crushing of a meteoroid, but I 
e insurers would hesitate at paying 
r rather they would dispute it, when 
took such risks with his life. But 
danger of falling, or the possibility 
me's steering gear, or being caught 
orm, or being suddenly precipitated 
’ the car turning turtle, the casualties 
much fewer than those of motoring. 
re most expensive, and the common 
inot have them at present even for 
for a while we shall have a sport 
be ours and which has no imitators. 
as in England last year, I took sev- 
trips, but have yet to make a long- 
un. I can manage a balloon for a 
e weather is calm, but as yet I can- 
to be anything of a sky pilot. 
is an English wit says, it is not 
who can successfully lead to higher 


The balloons will be ready for the carly 
spring. I have ordered the cups for the races. 
It is easy to get gas in the vicinity of New 
York and gas tanks and houses abound in 
all the small towns and villages, although 
many of them are substituting electricity for 
their lighting. 

Bailoon luncheons are still a problem. 
One takes a small hamper, but the things must 
be cold, and the experience is so exhilarating, 
that one needs champagne, but it gets so fizzy 
at a high altitude, and stronger waters are 


I must protest against the dramatizing of 
popular and classic novels. We can now 
include the author of Vanity Fair among the 
writers of classics. I saw Beerbohm Tree, I 
think it was, last year, in Colonel Newcome 
in London, and was much disappointed. 
The play was a distorted series of episodes. 
We were induced the other evening to go to the 
play to see the House of Mirth. There was 
much that was clever about the novel, al- 
though it was superficial and stagey at times. 
As a play, however, it, odd to say, lacked the 
dramatic qualities. I am perfectly aware 
that house parties, as they are called, in Am- 
erican country houses, and games of bridge, 
and Wall Street, and yachting trips with 
the usual scandal and gossip, are not engross- 
ing subjects except to the readers of what are 
called society columns. But in London, 
George Alexander maintains a playhouse in 
which most genteel comedies are enacted, 
and it has become the resort of the suburbanite 
and the housemaids and sentimental cooks. 
Mrs. Wharton's characters were most common- 
place on the stage, and Mr. Fitch's vulgar 
cleverness could not put life into them. 

I fear that there is not much in our social 
annals which would give scope to the dra- 
matist. We learn all about these tragedies, 
big and little, and the comedies in the daily 
newspapers. Abroad there is caste; at home 
there is only Wall Street. In French and 
English plays, there is forever that barrier 
which exists between the aristocracy and the 
people, and which is always an excellent peg 
upon which to hang a tale. Here, we may 
even find that the butler or the footman of 
yesterday has acquired money and will seek 
for social equality, and possibly will get it. 
Education and veneer of a certain sort will 
make the second generation quite presentable, 
and Newport, the modern—not the dear old 
Newport—will do the rest. 

Such plays as The Lion and the Mouse, al- 
though a bit too commercial, contain much 
better material and no one can dispute that 
The Great Divide, and The Girl of the Golden 
West and The Music Master, were legitimate 
successes. Even English plays of the present 
generation, when high life is portrayed, are 
stupid becauce the writers are in an unknown 
field. Miss Corelli in her novels makes the 
most lamentable mistakes, and it is difficult 
to find one book in which what is called the 
best society is depicted, that is not filled with 
solecisms. On the stage, the situation is not 
much better. Sheridan knew’of what he wrote, 
the author of The Woman of no Importance 
and Lady Windermere’s Fan was the one 
man of his time who could put on the stage real 
pictures of fashionable life. And, divested 


of their brilliant epigrams, the plays were not 
marvels of wit or even interesting. I have 
no doubt but that we in this present age are 
most commonplace. We rather aim to be 
so considered, and it is not well bred to do 
anything out of the ordinary, although it is 
considered extremely smart to be degagé. 

Now and then Pinero and Arthur Jones 
strike a strong situation, and work their plays 
out on these lines, and in order to make them 
interesting to the majority of playgoers of all 
classes, put them in a fashionable setting. 

But their strongest characters are the middle- 
class personages, with whose trials and habits 
they are personally familiar. Otherwise one 
must go to royalty for one’s romance. Here 
is such unfamiliar ground, that it is compara- 
tively safe, and the entourage is always at- 
tractive and the ceremonial is in itself the- 
atrical. 

The fashionable world shines most brilliantly 
in burlesque and musical comedy, with its 
sprinkling of motorists, jockeys, ladies of 
quality, men of title, and Gayety chorus 
girls, and a number of that species of hu- 
manity known as the bounder. 

And now the winter's programme is com- 
pleted. We stop in the country until after 
Thanksgiving. We then go to town until 
Christmas, and in January we shall give a ball 
for Geraldine and Fitzroy, who are coming 
over. We take a short trip south in the 
middle of February, and then sail in March 
for Europe. We return some time in the 
spring, although we are not yet decided about 
the London house. The balloon races we 
shall have early next autumn, as in the mid- 
summer we may either go on a long cruise or 
again return to America and try a season at 
Newport. Constance has so many plans, andI 
must defer to her wishes. For a while I shall 
take several trips of my own, short excursions 
to various places, and I may run over to 
Italy early in the winter. One must not be 
too much in evidence—to use a trite expression 
—and one of the secrets of a smoothly running 
married life is an occasional absence or sep- 
aration. There are but few people to-day 
who can stand the strain of constant com- 
panionship without getting a little weary. I 
am the one who should do the eliminating. I 
perhaps have no complaint to make. I may 
not pass much of my time in London during 
the season, and when the London house has 
been taken. Perhaps I am becoming a bit 
sedate or even pot au feu, and I long for my 
country house and its environment as soon as 
the snow melts and the crocus and snowdrop 
appear. But we accept the dictum of the 
world in which we live, and each goes the 
way which is best. Perhaps there is more 
harmony to be gained by this arrangement. 
We plan our lives, but we cannot realize our 
dreams, and if we are disappointed sometimes, 
we must be philosophical about it. 

And here is one of the great advantages 
which wealth and position give us. Each 
has more or less liberty. We are not chained 
down to a life which may be wearing to both. 
We have no time for ennui and for boredom, 
and all the attendant ills, which are small, you 
may think, insignificant, but how often the 
forerunners of tragedy. Now and then, one 
meets couples whose life is an idyl, and per- 
haps there is a great deal in love in a cottage. 
But the cottage of the old days was not at 
Bar Harbor or at Newport, and it would not 
be even comfortable now, without electric 
lights and the most modern appointments. 
Young couples starting out in life take a modern 
cottage in a good country neighborhood, where 
there is an excellent club, golf links, and a hunt, 
with neighbors in their own set. The winter 
is passed in town and in a nice modern apart- 
ment on a side street, perhaps, but not too 
far from the Avenue. If one has a small es- 
tablishment, it is more chic to have maids 
dressed in a species of plain uniform or livery 
or uncompromising black than an imitation so- 
called butler, who began life in the stable, and 
who is just asserting his independence by 
constantly objecting to carrying coals and 
looking after the furnace fire. Constance and 
I have our separate worlds, in a way. We 
go out to dine each with people who are con- 
genial, and we sometimes meet but sometimes, 
when not asked together, are miles apart. And 
the great secret of appearing and wearing 
well in society is to live according to your 
resources; have everything excellent of its 
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kind, but do not attempt in a small house or 
an apartment to keep the entourage that you 
would be obliged to have in a great establi:h- 
ment. Splendid liveries are out of place and 
absurd except in what is called by the popular 
press a multi-millionaire’s palace. If you 
must be surrounded by these accessories, and 
your domain is too contracted for them, take 
apartments at one of the new hotels equipped 
for that purpose. Here, for a while, you may 
pose, for a due consideration, as a person of 
much wealth and consequence, 


Park & Tilford 


Fill orders promptly for 
all Table Delicacies, pro- 
curing at short notice even 
unusual goods that may 
not be carried in. stock. 
Price-list at your disposal. 








Broadway and Twenty-first Street 
Broadway and Forty-first, Street 
Fifth Avenue and Fifty -ninth Street 
Sixth Avenue near Ninth Street 
Columbus Av.& Seventy -second St 


and wipe it off on what- 
ever you wish to perfume. 

One drop is often too 
much, 

Dijer-Kiss is a master- 
piece by Kerkoff, strong 
enough to be all pervad- 
ing—so delicate as to 
give just the suggestion 
of subtle fragrance. 

More lasting than the 
blossoms that made it. 


For sale everywhere. 


DR. KERKOFF, Panis, Feance. | 
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FOR THE COMPLEXION 


WILL CURE A BAD SKIN AND PRESERVE A GOOD ONE 


USED BY CELEBRATED BEAUTIES FOR NEAR A CENTURY 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


Two sizes—50c. and $1.00. 
RECAMIER MANF’G CO. 
No. 129 W. 3ist St., N.Y. City. 
send for free sample and interesting illustrated bocklet 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


KINDLING OF A DANGEROUS RACIAL FIRE 










Abor unionism in San Francisco appears 

to have started a movement that 
may possibly develop into an acute 
onal question. This union effort to 
te affairs is aimed at the Japanese, and 
taken the form of excluding Japanese 
en from public schools attended by 
ten of the white population. The order 
all Orientals shall be segregated in a 
rate school is one the Chinese have 
itted to for some time. Until very re- 
b no such restriction was placed on the 
nese, and the action of the local Board 
ducation is so bitterly resented by the 
nese residents that they refuse to send 
children to the special school. 

e labor interest in San Francisco is re- 

ted as incensed against the Japanese 

use they have practically taken over the 
picking industry, and are largely em- 
ej in other branches of work, at a wage 
jower than that exacted by unionized 


HOW JAPAN REGARDS IT 


,is deb irring of the school children has 
p receive 1 with very bad grace in Japan, 
re. combined “with other grievances, 
as crecied so strong an anti-American 
g that the Ministry of the Interior has 
alled upon to discourage anti-Americanism 
; meetin,'s in the big towns. The exclusion 
he schoo! children, the protest against our 
ical cornmercial exclusion in Manchuria, 
‘ling of Japanese seal-poachers in Alaskan 
rs, and ‘he exclusion of Japanese laborers 
the Hawaiian Islands, have all combined 
reate the impression in Japan that there 
sa race feeling in this country against 
Japanese. A considerable fire of recent- 
thas been kindled, and it will take more 
b amiable efforts at minimizing the im- 
ance of these events on the part of Amer- 
editors and the Mikado’s government to 
guish it 
LABOR'S INFLUENCE AT WASHINGTON 
phasis is laid by American pacifiers on 
fact that this unwise move against Jap- 

children is confined to the San Fran- 
p Board of Education, which, like every 
department of the municipal govern- 
t in that city, is dominated by union labor, 
that there is no occasion to become alarmed 
the possibility of an international race 
tion being developed. Such an extremely 
mistic view of the situation is, however, 
nable, since the San Francisco labor 
bent has shown before this that it can 
the government of the United States by 
throat and keep its hold. 


MARRIED AN AMERICAN-"“A FRIEND OF 
DREYFUS 


phe new French premier, M. Clemenceau, is 
ially interesting to Americans, as he spent 
ral years in this country, where he married 
s Mary Plummer, of Greenwich, Conn., 
i dece:sed), the ceremony being per- 
ed by the Mayor at the New York City 
l. The premier will be remembered also 
ne of the journalists of France who de- 
ted Divyfus, in the columns of Justice, 

that persecuted man was sorely in need 
dvocat-s. Born in 1841, M. Clemenceau 
held | any political offices, beginning with 
of \\ayor of Montmartre, Paris. After 
ing as a member of various national and 
hicipal bodies, he was elected a member 
he Ch mber of Deputies in 1876, and later 
he sare year was elected Secretary of the 
mber. In 1880 he founded Justice, of 
h he was the managing editor for ten 
- Cotinuing in political life, by 1885 
bcam« the recognized chief of the Extreme 
sand |: 1892 was elected to the Senate, and 
me m.naging direcor of the Aurore. 
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Brilliant 
Christmas 


Number 





dntngy, 8 its invatiable custom, 
Ainslee’s December number will be 
characteristic’ of the holiday season. 
Its fiction will be of the highest 
uality and all of it will be vitalized by 
he Ghristmas spirit. 


MIRIAM MICHELSON 


has conttibuted the novelette, “The 
Darling of a Dowager.” It is a story 
which does credit to the author of “In 
the Bishop’s Garriage.” 


EMERSON HOUGH 


is a born and trained story teller as all 
readers of “Heart’s Desire” know. He 
will have an absorbing tale in “The 
Smuggled Ring.” 


MRS. WILSON WOODROW 


who has won recognition for her liter~ 
ary att, as well as for her originality 
of theme, plot, and style, will have 
an absorbing story in “The Step on 
the Stair.” 


OOOO 






ROY NORTON 


is an author who has atrived. He has 

struck and maintained a new note in 

American fiction. His story, “The 

Buckskin Shirt,” is a combination of 
thos, humot, and child interest in a 
hristmas setting. 


O. HENRY 


is known to everybody. His is also a 
Christmas story, “The Gompliments of 
the Season.” 

Other Stories will be by Joseph O. 
Lincoin, Mary Imiay Taylor, E. 
Temple Thurston ani Mary B. 
Mullett. 


Margaret Sutton Briscoe 
will continue her delightful essays on 
“Visions of an Optimist.” 

W. J. Henderson 


will have an atticle on “The New Musi~ 
cal Season.” 





The publishers of Ainslee’s Ma 


FOR THE BEST MOTTO, to be printed at the bottom of the 
advertising pages of Ainslee’s Magazine, tending to overcome 


the evils of substitution. For full 


MAGAZINE, 96 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


SOS Seg hag 





gazine will give a $50 PRIZE 


particulars, address AINSLEE’S 

















SHALL WE INTRODUCE YOUP 


Nearly every reader of Vogue has some personal or household 
article| which, though still in good order, has either lost its appeal or use- 


fulness to its owner. 


Other Vogue readers may want precisely that article 


and be very glad to learn of a favorable opportunity to get it. 


Vogue will be glad to introduce 


those who wish to dispose of belong- 


ings of any kind to people who are ready to buy them through the me- 


dium of the 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN 


Full particulars will be found on page iii of this issue. 


advise all our readers to glance over 
weekly copy of Vogue. Something 


any issue. 


We should 
this column before laying aside their 
advantageous may turn up in almost 














Intending purchasers of a 
Strictly first-class Piano 
should not fail to examine 
the merits of 


THE.WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the 
refined and cultured musical pub- 
lic on account of its unsurpassed 
tone-quality, unequalled durabil- 
ity, elegance of design and finish. 
Catalogue mailed on application. 


THE SOHMER-CECILIAN IN- 
SIDE PLAYER SURPASSES 
ALL OTHERS 


Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER&COMPANY 


Warerooms Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. New York 





The new Velvet binding that 
comes all ready to whip on. 

It gives the handsomest finish, 
wears the best, 
shoes the kindest of any skirt 





and treats the 


finish in the market. 


50¢ a yard at every good store. 





We'll send samples. 


KURSHEEDT IiFG. CO., 
356 Broadway, New York City ) 





CONCERNING ANIMALS 





[Nore.—Communications concerning animals or 
birds, and all phases of their protection, should be 
specially addressed to Mrs. Josephine Redding, into 
whose care this column has been committed. 


ALFRED WAGSTAFF, TITULAR HEAD 





== He governing board of 
the A. S. P. C. A. has 
elected as president Al- 
fred Wagstaff, who has 
been acting president 
since the resignation of 
Mr. Haines. As Col- 
onel Wagstaff holds the 
position of Clerk of the 
Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court, he has arranged to serve as 
head of the A. S. P. C. A. without salary, and 
as his court duties require him to be absent 
from the Society headquarters many hours of 
the day, what might be styled the office of 
working president is held by a young man 
named Horton, who was Mr. Haines’s stenog- 
rapher in the old days, at a salary of $1,200. 
He has been given the position of manager, 
and his salary raised to $3,000 by the present 
executive board. 


GREAT CRUELTY PRACTISED IN NEW YORK 


The conditions of animal life beyond the Har- 
lem River, in that more or less indefinite ter- 
ritory known as the Bronx, continue to be 
tragic. A very large amount of building has 
been going on there for months, and is likely 
to continue for months to come, and the con- 
dition of the contracters’ horses, in a large 
number of instances, is pitiable. This outlying 
territory does not appear to be even occasion- 
ally policed by the humane society, and the 
most extreme cruelties are continually prac- 
tised on horses, without the perpetrators suf- 
fering any penalty. The immunity enjoyed 
in this district apparently encourages the driv- 
ers of delivery wagons from the big New York 
shops, for they race their horses, attached to 
heavily laden wagons, at top speed, through 
thoroughfares heavy with mud, and up the 
steepest hillsides. There is need in all the 
region above the Harlem River of persistent 
and rigorous localized effort in behalf of the 
animals that are so continually abused. 


RED ACRE FARM 


Charitably disposed persons have for a long 
time been desirous of having a rest farm for 
horses, within a few miles of the metropolis, 
where the horses of peddlers and cabmen could 
be restored to health, and where old horses 
could be pensioned and live their last days in 
comfort. Many visitors to Boston, who are 
interested in the welfare of animals, know of 
the Red Acre Farm—a home and hospital for 
horses, located in the town of Stow, Massa- 
chusetts, about twenty-three miles from 
Boston; the post-office and telephone address 
being South Acton, Mass. The farm, which 
contains eighty acres, was opened as a horse 
refuge and hospital in May, 1903, with one 
old black horse as patient and guest. Other 
inmates were soon added, and the average 
number is now about twenty-three. In four 
months recently the Farm purchased and 
humanely killed thirty-seven old and incurably 
lame or diseased horses, that were slowly dying 
of starvation. The average price was $5.29. 
The Farm contains a comforfable stable, an 
exercising shed, and a well-shaded pasture. 
A small building is used as a hospital, and no 
horse is admitted to the stable until he has been 
examined in the hospital room, and found to 
be free from disease. The Farm is now the 
custodian of the worn-out fire horses of the 
city of Boston, which formerly, like their un- 
fortunate fellows in New York, were sold at 
auction to the highest bidder, and usually 
passed to the lowest state of equine misery. 
Seven horses have, thus far, been received at 
the Farm, two of whom were killed on account 
of painful and incurable lameness. The 
other five, after an interval, during which 
they were rested and treated, were loaned for 
light work on the Farm, and are doing well. 
The use of the estate, free of taxes, rent, and 
such repairs as are not directly connected with 
the actual needs of the place as a home for 
horses, is given by the owner, Miss H. G. 


Bird, of South Acton, Mass., who also con- 
tributes her own time and services as mana- 
ger. The Farm is supported by voluntary 
contributions, and every cent given to it goes 
directly to the support of the charity—nothing 
being deducted for rent or salaries of officers. 
One hundred dollars yearly will endow a free 
stall, which the donor may keep filled by 
horses of his own selection. One of the most 
interesting and helpful phases of this philan- 
thropic work is the opportunity afforded ped- 
dlers and cabmen to have their tired or sick 
horses taken care of and restored to health, 


WHY NOT A NEW YORK FARM? 


There is plenty of vacant land within twenty 
miles of New York City that could be turned 
into a home and hospital for horses, on the 
plan of the Red Acre Farm, if there could be 
found a charitable land-owner, as well as horse- 
lovers, who would contribute the few thou- 
sands of dollars needed to establish and run 
such a philanthropy. The traffic in broken- 
down horses in Greater New York is very 
large, the misery of the poor creatures crying 
in vain to heaven, for here, as in Boston, 
much of the traffic is carried on after dark. 
Perhaps, in time, New York will get around 
to caring properly for the horses that plod 
wearily or race desperately through its thor- 
oughfares, but so far as discernible at present, 
the only hope of relief for the Greater New 
York horse lies in being superseded by me- 
chanical motive power. 


HOPE FOR DRAUGHT HORSES 


Those who are grieved over the sad conditions 
of the horses used in trucking and in the trans- 
fer business can, however, at last take heart, 
for one motor transfer and trucking company 
has made its appearance in New York (duly 
incorporated under the State laws), and is al- 
ready competing with the horse-drawn vehicle. 
That the competition promises to be serious is 
evident from the fact that the company began 
its operations (in June) with book orders for 
$85,000 worth of trucking in the downtown 
wholesale district. Think what a saving of 
horse suffering and time this signifies! The 
plan of the company’s operation has been to 
acquire a number of first-class commercial 
motor trucks, ranging in price from $1,200 to 
$2,500. These they equip with chauffeurs at 
$18 a week, and rent the outfit—car and driver— 
for from $2,500 to $4,000 annually, the prices 
varying according to the capacity of the car. 
The company also keeps the car in repair, 
so that the only expense to the merchant is the 
rental figure. The company is about to run a 
motor car express service, which will leave 
its office at regular hours and haul goods for 
anyone at a stipulated rate. When the service 
is extended to cover a general business from 
house to ferry, or railway, and furniture moving, 
then will horse misery in New York be greatly 
reduced. The cruelties practiced on horses 
were never more persistent and extensive in 
New York than they are to-day, and educating 
public opinion is such a slow process that the 
best news horse lovers can have is that motor 
trucking is at last arriving. Both passenger 
and trucking motor vehicles should invariably 
be selected by anti-cruelty advocates when it is 
a question of hiring a vehicle, for the amount of 
suffering horses undergo in New York by 
being overloaded, driven at too great speed, or 
when in an unfit condition, is beyond compu- 
tation. If the express companies and livery 
men were thus forced by the public to use 
motor truck and horseless carriages, besides 
the suffering saved horses, the lot of the driv- 
ers would also be improved. Hail to the day 
when horseless vehicles will do all the utility 
work that vehicles can accomplish! 


DISTRESSING REALISM 


Animal-lovers will regret that in their desire 
for realistic effects the managers of The Jungle, 
which is to be put on the stage on 25 November, 
have impressed a carload of genuine Texas 
longhorns into service as stage exhibits in the 
stockyard scene. These creatures of the 
plains reached New York in mid-October, and 
were immediately confined in stables, their 
imprisonment being varied by runs to a neigh- 
boring theatre, where they underwent daily 
rehearsal for weeks for their part in the show. 
Of a truth there is urgent need for the spread 
of humane education. 
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Chin Band, to reduce double chin or g 
snoring, by mail, $2.00. 

On exhibition at our parlors. Demonst 
will call at residence by appointment 
Illustrated Booklet “V"’ of Rubber Ga 
and Toilet Specialties mailed on request. 


DISSOLVENE COMPANY 

Astor Court (Adjoining Waldorf-A 
18 W. 34th St., N.Y. Tel. 3594 3th. 
WESTERN OFFICE, 55 State Street, Chicay 


BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS 
eT Oat Temple Place Mme.|es Ro 
PHILADE a So.13th St. = Richard is 
BALTIMOK E—314 Charles St. N. Paris Toilet 
WASHINGTON—1 FSt.N.W. Mme. 
PITTSBURGH—436 Penn Ave. Miss H. 
CLEVELAND—9o13 Euclid Ave, Shaw & Ca 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—Room 10, Hotel B 


Miss E 
SCRANTON—711 Linden Street 











Butcher's 


Boston 
Polish 


Is the best finis 
made for Floo 
Interior Woo 
|} work and Fu 
niture. 
OT brittle, will neither scratch 1 
deface, like shellac or varnish. 
not soft and sticky, like beeswax. ! 
transparent, preserving the natural co 
and beauty of the wood. Without de 
the Most Economica! and Satisfactory Poli 
Known for Hardwood Floors. 
| For sale by dealers in paints, hardware 
housefurnishings. 
[Send for our free booklet, tellin. oft 
many advantages of Butcher’s Bostor. Pol 


The Butcher Polish Co. 
356 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MAS 


OUR No, 3 REVIVER 


is a superior finish for kitchen .nd 
piazza floors. 














SMART FURS FOR THE AUTOM OBI 


AN exclusive line of Pony Skin 


Silver Tipped Racoon cvats 
motoring. Also fur-lined oy ercot 


gloves, foot muffs, hoods and caps. 


Our repairing department for the 


modeling and making over of furs ¢ 
descriptions is widely known. 


ROBERT ARNOLD 


(Successor to Emil R. Volkel.) 
18 W. Sist St. New Ye 
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Reduce the abdomen from 
3 to 5 inches without dis- 
comfort to the wearer. 
Fully twice as much as 
any other form-reducing 
corset made. 


This La Resista model is made 
in Peerless Coutille, has reinforced 
bands on abdomen and waist, 
extra strong hose supporters, and 
Graduated Front Clasps. De- 
sign and workmanship such as 
will appeal to women of fastidious 
taste. 

In addition to all this it isa 
boned throughout with the , 


Wonderful “Spirabone” 


steels—the greatest corset improve- 
ment made in fifty years. These 
steels are vastly superior to the finest whale- 
bone. They conform to the fgure instantly 
and easily retain their shape indefinitely. Give 
grace, style, and perfect comfort. Sample 
of **Spirabone’’ sent free to any address. 

If your dealer has not this superb corset, 
send us $3.50 and state size desired, and 


La Resista 


Form Adjusting Corsets 





























we will forward at once by express, charges 
Money promptly refunded if not 
altogether satisfactory. 


DOWNER, HAWES & CO. 211 Norman St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


prepaid. 





































REDUCE THE FLESH 


By Using DR. JEANNE WALTER'S 
MEDICATED RUBBER 
UNDERGARMENTS 


(Patented June 26, 1906.) 

These wonderful garments have become 
widely and favorably known among persons of 
prominence throughout the world, owing to 
their valuable medicinal nim eer and the un- 
precedented results they Invariably achieve. 


Endorsed by the’leading physicians. 


Its virtues are infallible agents in the absolutely 
harmless reduction of superfluous tissue. We 
keep in stock a large assortment of Medicated 


Rubber Undergarments for immediate shipment. 
Send for our illustrated booklet. Agents Wanted. 


DR. JEANNE WALTER 


(Patentee) 


55 West 33rd St., New York 
Between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
The Only Rubber Garments Pat. June 26, 1406, 
Can also be had at 
Mrs.R. W. Tomkins, 52 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 
Mrs. Kammerer, 1o29 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Tartan, 29 Temple Place, Boston, Massachusetts. 








DARDS 


eal Choice Flowers 
" Rare Plants 


Novelties for the 


rs Coming Season 


Indestructible Ficus Pandorata 
Bronzed Lucky Clover (Guaranteed) 


Corner 44th St. and [ladison Ave. 


co 





Established 1874 


NEW YORK 





PARIS 








NEW YORK BOSTON 








Mourning Millinery 
A Specialty. 








BOSTON: 318 Boylston St. 


Specialty House for Black Headwear. 
Exclusive Designs in Picture Hats; Black, White, Violet and Gray. 
Novelties in Mourning and Black Veilings. 


402 Fifth Avenue—37th Street, New York. 








; ‘Your Nails Need Attention” 
Forquignon’s Manicure Preparations Are the Best 


7 POLPASTA 





P )LPASTA— A Nail Paste that Polishes. 

F JIRONGA— A Harmless Nail Bl each. 
BI M ANIPUM—— A Prepared Pumice Powder. 
M ANSO— A Liquid Soap Antiseptic. 
"@ F B.NAIL POWDER A High Finishing Powder. 
rco Ask any first class shop for 


de MANICURE s%=\ FB\ae SUPPLIES 
THE FORQUIGNON MFG. CO. 


13 EAST 16th ST., NEW YORK 
We Make Manicure Files that ARE Files! Look for the F. B. 




















military heel. 


BENCH MADE 
STREET PUMP 


Price $8.00 


In patent leather, in gun metal calf 
and in tan Russia calf—with leather bow 
to match. Fudge hand-stitched sole, 


WETHERBY-HAYSER SHOE CO. 
215-217 Broadway 














Los Angeles, Cal. 

















MAKING PRECIOUS STONES 


Artificial not Imitation 


Essential Difference Defined by an Eminent American Scientist and Professor of Chemistry 


(ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 
in October Harper's. ) 
ROF. DUNCAN, the eminent 
professor of chemistry, in 
an article on commercial chem- 
istry in October ‘‘ Harper’s,” 
says: 

‘‘We must distinguish in this 
connection between the words 
‘artificial’ and ‘imitation.’ The 
shop windows of a certain char- 
acter along the great streets of 
the world are flamboyant with 
the vulgar and tawdry represen 
tation of preciousstones. To the 
direct glance of knowledge, they 
are no more the rubies, emeralds, 
or diamonds of the mines than 
are imitation flowers the lovely 
gifts of our gardens. They are 
imitation, gross and palpable, 
gems of paste for pasty faces. 

‘‘We will now speak of the ar 
tificial ruby, the ruby of science, 
as much the ruby of Ceylon or 
Burmah, as is the water formed 
by burning hydrogen the water 
of the rain—identical in property 
and composition. The natural 
ruby of the mine consists of pure 
alumina with a trace of coloring 
matter in the form of an oxide of 
chromium, or maganese. The 
problem of manufacturing veri- 
table rubies was, therefore, sim- 
ply that of melting together 
these simple things, a problem at 
tirst impossible of solution, be- 
cause the melting point of alum- 
ina lies above the limit possible 
of technical application. 

‘‘But the means arrived with 
the oxyhydrogen blow pipe. To 
day, as the result, there is to be 
found in a little factory in Paris 
the commercial production of 
artificial rubies, and the conse 
quent doom to the ruby mine, a 
doom which is now as inevitable 
as that of the alizarin industry of 
France, or of the indigo industry 
of India.” 


After a lengthy technical description 
of the scientific process of manufacture, 
Professor Duncan continues: 

‘‘It remains now only to send 
them to the gem cutters, whence 
they return as ruby gems, which 
in glowing beauty of color, pel- 
lucidity, refractive index, hard- 
ness, durability and chemical 
composition are identical with 
the natural ruby of the mine. So 
absolute is this identity that us- 
urers of the great cities refuse to 
take rubiesin pawn, for they can- 
not distinguish the difference. 
While the law ordains that they 
shall be differentiated from nat- 
ural rubies by some distinguish- 
ing appellation, their use in jew- 
elry is enormously widespread.” 


The above photograph of Sophie Erzherzogin of Austria, the most beautiful woman 
of her day, shows that she was aware that feminine loveliness may be enhanced best by 
pearls 

But in all times pearls have been most costly, perfect examples being the equivalent 
of a King’s ransom. The greatest importance, therefore, attaches to the wonderful 
achievements of that amazing man, M. Tecla, the French alchemist, who has succeeded 
in scientifically producing by a laboratory process a synthetic pearl identical in quality 
and composition to those formed by the slower process of nature. 


(Taken from the NEW yop 
TIMES, Sunday Edition of 
October 2ist ) 


a4 EARLS have been 
P man’s favorite o 
ment for so many ¢ 
turies that one loses co int 
time. Although credite: y 
being the emblem of sorrow 
tears, the terror of super :titig 
has been dispelled by the | caut 
and exquisite delicacy of th 
incomparable gem. 

The extreme difficulty of Op. 
erating the pearl fisheries, and 
the remote parts of the worl 
in which they exist, a count 
in part for the enormous prices 
that perfect specimens com. 
mand. Pearls wherever taken 
find their way to the markets ip 
Paris and London, the only im. 
ortant ones in the world. There 
is no pearl market in the United 
States, as the duty on pearls is 
too great. 

‘The French alchemist Tecla, 
after more than a decade of in- 
cessant labor and repeated ex. 
periment, has succeeded in pro- 
ducing an indestructible pear 
that in every essential is equal 
to that produced by the action 
of Nature. These synthetic 
pearls, like Tecla’s reconstruct- 
ed rubies and sapphires, are 
scientifically produced from 
small particles of the genuind 
gems, and, therefore, possess 
the identical qualities of lustre, 
texture, delicate tone and hard. 
ness of the native pearl of the 
Orient. 

‘‘ Americans in Paris have been 
such extensive purchasers of 
Tecla pearls, reconstructed ru: 
bies, sapphires and emeralds 
that it was decided to open an 
establishment here. The pren- 
ises at 929 Broadway, on the 
west side, just below Twenty- 
second street, were secure: and 
have been fitted up ih such 4 
way as to be a breath from 
the Paris boulevards in them 
selves. The French are nothing 
if not artistic, and the aimos- 

here of the ordinary sho) ha 

en eliminated, in fact \t re 
sembles far more the salo:: of # 
grande dame in the time 0 
Louis Quatorze. 

‘*M. Teclacan also reconstruct 
diamonds in the same w:y be 
reconstructs other gems, | ut he 
finds the process more . ostly 
than the real article, and ‘here 
fore employs only genuin: dia 
monds, 

‘To get at the cost of a Tecla 
gem as compared with th. nat- 
ural stones, one can figur: on 4 
basis of about one-twenti: th of 
the latter. For instance, © nat 
ural pearl costing $2,000 co ‘Id be 
replaced by a Tecla pea | for 
$100.” 


— 





M. Tecla & Co. respectfully invite an inspection of their new premises and their interesting exhibit, consist 
of an assortment of synthetic pearls, reconstructed rubies, sapphires and emeralds, mounted in 
unique and individual designs that are the exclusive creation of their Paris establishment. 
Only genuine diamonds are employed in mounting Tecla products. 
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